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FACT AND COME NF 


|S anewae> the late King Edward established the entente 
cordiale between England and France, and brought 
about a better understanding between the peoples of 
, these countries, the French, as a 
Are Weto Become mark of contempt, used to call 
a Nation of their neighbors across the Channel 
Shoppers? “a nation of shop-keepers”. If 
this country is not careful—if it 
does not cease to be led by the persuasiveness of a 
certain type of merchant, it will one day be called 
“a nation of shoppers”. 

By this we mean a nation of people who, in all of 
their purchases are eternally looking for the low 
prices regardless of values. North, South, East, and 
West, are many merchants shouting about their prices. 
“Sales” in some localities are almost continuous 
events; and the few retailers who try to educate their 
customers to seek value in their purchases, regardless 
of price, are in what is seemingly a hopeless minority. 

Price cutters, price shouters, those eternally per- 
suading us to buy shoddy articles merely because they 
are cheap, are doing the country and the country’s 
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industries real injury. They are educating the people 
away from the better standard, which is: “What is this 
or that thing worth in beauty, in serviceability, in satis- 
faction, etc., and, figuratively speaking, ‘hang the 
price’ ?”’ 


ou work of the women decorators of New York 
as displayed by photographs at the exhibition of 
the Women Decorators’ Club at the Grand Central 
Galleries demonstrates their unques- 
The Work of tionable right to compete in important 
the Women undertakings with any of the men 
Decorators decorators. Many have believed that 
when the women entered the field of 
interior decoration their rooms would too obviously 
show the feminine touch—that they would contain too 
many fripperies—that their general effect would be 
pretty, rather than dignified and livable. That this 
idea was sheer nonsense has been known in the 
decorative trades for a long while. The thoroughly 
trained woman decorator has proved in innumerable 
instances her ability to create interiors possessing 
charm, restraint, and in harmony with the tempera- 
ments of those who are to occupy-them. Who can 
do more? 
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oe seems to be strong evidence that the buying 
public is interested to an unexpected degree in the 
decorative products of the modernistic style. We do 

not believe that as yet consumers are 
Public Interest going in heavily for the New Art 
in Modern Art furniture or any of the more expen- 

sive things ; but for the smaller things, 
such as lamps, glassware, decorative novelties, etc., 
and in certain types of fabrics, there seems to be a 
healthy demand. Certain retailers wedded to the older 
standards may feel that they are justified in disparag- 
ing the New Art, and in trying to lessen the public 
interest in it. Such action, even though brought about 
by belief in different esthetic standards, is a mistake 
from the merchandising point of view. 

The good merchant seeks always to stimulate 
public interest when once it has been indicated, even 
though its object is not quite in accord with his own 
ideas, because he knows that the life of business 
depends entirely upon public interest, and that it is 
better to have this active and aggressive, no matter 
what its direction, than to have it stagnate. 

The foregoing may seem to indicate that we, our- 
selves, are not in sympathy with modernistic art and 
decoration. On the contrary, we are out of sympathy 
with it only when it is wrongly used; when, as some 
have done, it is mixed in with styles with which it 
does not harmonize; or when it is carried to a ridicu- 
lous extreme. 

We believe that there is much in modern art, 
especially in its more restrained forms, which is not 
only good in itself but possesses an inspirational 
quality which should be very valuable to our designers, 
our decorators, and our cabinet-makers. 


A* ASSOCIATION composed mainly of picture pub- 
lishers and frame manufacturers is conducting a 
campaign to popularize the use of pictures in the home. 
How successful the association will be 
in its endeavors depends, in our estima- 
inthe Home tion, upon how thoroughly its backers 
realize that pictures today must be pre- 
sented and sold as decorative accessories, rather than 
as merely pleasing entities. Harmony is the present- 
day watchword; and picture dealers, manufacturers, 
and framers must realize that their wares must fit into 
the rooms they are to become a part of, in as perfect 
harmony with the walls, the draperies, the furniture 
and the floor coverings, as these various items fit in 
harmoniously with each other. 

The powers that be in the picture industry must 
teach their trade to understand something of the suit- 
ability of their products in relation to the prevalent 
fashionable modes of decoration. They must teach 
the dealer to help his customer to select suitable pic- 
tures—pictures which will fit into a room as a part of 


Pictures 





a carefully planned, harmonious whole, rather than 
pictures on which, perhaps, the dealer makes a larger 
profit, or for which he can sell more expensive frames. 

Pictures possess a definite decorative value; and 
when the trade offers them in the same sensible fashion 
in which all other manufacturers of decorative prod- 
ucts offer their merchandise, decorators will again 
recommend the use of pictures and the public will 
again buy them. 


— again to the New Art, we suggest that 
the buying public, the manufacturers and im- 
porters—all owe a vote of thinks to certain of our 
large merchants who have, in a way 
The New Art that no other type of organization 
Exhibits at the could do so successfully, held exposi- 
Various Stores tions of the best productions of the 
French designers and our own manu- 
facturers who have also created in the New Art forms. 
Of course Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, Gimbel’s, Lord 
& Taylor’s, Abraham & Straus, Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
and the other big stores who have shown modernistic 
furniture and furnishings tastefully arranged, have 
received valuable publicity because of their exhibits. 
But not for this reason should we withhold our thanks 
to them for having adequately presented to the public, 
which might otherwise have known of it only vaguely, 
the best creations in this novel esthetic school. 
J. B. H. 


ig LOWER New York, but a few years ago, there was 

an unusual type of hardware store. It carried a 
stock—most complete, diversified and ample. It was 
on the thoroughfare leading to several 
suburban ferries and as a consequence, 
John Citizen’s its sales force was particularly busy 
Preferences during the rush hours. 

The inevitable happened. 

From a state of actual inability to serve all cus- 
tomers there developed a condition of habitual indif- 
ference and clerks turned a disinterested ear to the 
violent clamorings of impatient customers. As new 
avenues of suburban transportation, under river and 
by auto, came into use, this store found its patronage 
dwindling, and instead of the supercilious attitude the 
customers had met within the store, displays of hard- 
ware and knick-knacks were pushed out on the side- 
walk and clerks within the opened display windows 
became eager solicitors. 

This endured for a few months and eventually 
the shutters went up and the store, which but a few 
years before had been too busy to “care” for trade, 
had ceased to be a necessity, while within a block or 
two in almost every direction smaller, more friendly 
hardware stores had picked up the patronage the big 
one had dropped. The lesson is obvious. J. W. S. 
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THE MAKING OF AN UPHOLSTERY BUYER 


Views of Sidney S. Anhalt as Expressed in a Talk with C. R. Clifford. 


HERE are few buyers in the United States as well 

prepared to discuss the qualifications of merchan- 
dising upholstery goods as Sidney S. Anhalt, whose 
experience runs back over a period of 25 years, the 
latter part of which being spent in the service of 
Gimbel Brothers. 

I asked Mr. Anhalt recently: “What makes for 
the success of an upholstery buyer?” and this started 
him on a train of thought: 

“Merchandising qualifications and the knowledge 
of what to buy are of course the prime essentials, 
involving natural good taste. The 
upholstery buyer has, I think, been 


Flanders, Punto Tagliato, Punto in Aria, Filet Tire,— 
all the romance of France and Italy woven by the finest 
lace makers of the world. Will that fashion ever 
return to us? I hope so. 

“In 1900 Emden & Wormser had, I believe, the 
largest line of Imported Irish Point and Swiss Curtains 
and English Nottingham Curtains in the U. S. A. 
And there were good stylists in those days too. 

“T must have had an innate love of real laces: 
Mr. Altman selected me to manage his Department of 
Decorative Laces, where I took charge of a department 
with an investment of $250,000.00 in 
raw materials of real laces and made 





always a little in the lead of the 
auxiliary lines. 

“We hear a good deal nowadays 
about modern art; but we had a similar 
craze years ago. 

“You will remember those beautiful 
fabrics in Art Nouveau which were 
manufactured by Alexander Morton & 
Co. They were worthy of being per- 
petuated in our Metropolitan Museum. 
Where are they now? 

“IT remember the first Filet Lace 
Panels (real Filet) which came here 








Sipney S. ANHALT 


up articles. In those days my sales 
averaged $1500.00 to $2000.00 per day. 
We had our own workroom, organized 
by Mr. Louis Kurr, where we employed 
sixty-five women assembling lace cur- 
tains and bed spreads, etc. We sold 
bed spreads of lace from $500.00 to 
$5000.00 each; curtains from $95.00 to 
$2500.00 per pair; panels from $45.00 
to $750.00 each. We were successfully 
modernist even in those days. I am 
sure this was the first lace workroom 
and department to be installed in the 
United States, and, as I recall it, there 








from France—Max Wormser brought 
them over in his trunk and the old 
gentlemen Emden and Jim Kurnicki thought he had 
gone daft. The very next year, however, Edmund 
Delterne, the elder,—his business is still in existence 
in France—staged, in the St. Louis Exposition in 
collaboration with Benjamin Altman, a magnificent 
exhibit of priceless specimens of ‘Couvre lits’ (Bed 
Spreads) ‘Grand Stores’, panels, ‘rideau’ curtains— 
by the pair, and decorative lace pieces—all made by 
Delterne, who was and still is the maker of the finest 
real lace in France. These laces were ‘Colbert’ point 
de Venise, rose-point Venise, Bruges, Argentan, filet, 
Broderie Anglais, Point d’Alencon, cluny, reticella, 





were only three wholesale houses who 
carried similar goods. They were Tom Watson’s 
Department at Mills & Gibbs; P. K. Wilson & Son, 
and E. C. Carter & Son. 

“Patching, Popper and H. F. Meyer came in later 
years. I remained with Altman for about five years. 
Stern Brothers were always the strongest competitors 
of Altman. Sterns wanted my services and I 
reluctantly left Altman to go with them. My father 
was associated wih Stern Brothers for  thirty- 
six years, and I suppose sentiment guided my judg- 
ment. But I never regretted the change. I remained 
with Stern Brothers for eight years and I never spent 
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an unhappy hour there. I developed several of their 
departments successfully, and I finally took charge of 
their Contract Department specializing in decorative 
work: hangings, wall coverings, curtains, furniture, 
bedding, linens, etc. A wonderful and interesting 
experience indeed. In those days it was not unusual 
to furnish wall coverings for an entire room in damask 
or Genoese velvet at a cost of $10.00 to $45.00 per 
yard. We used full width for hangings and they hung 
to the floor. Economy of space and purse developed 
the one-half widths and sill lengths. 

“Style and custom are a mysterious force. No 
man can really lay claim to a 100 per cent. discovery. 
There is a broadcasting of thought and ideas equal to 
medium of radio broadcasting. This has been my ob- 
servation. Just to quote several instances: It is the cus- 
tomer who really helps to create a style. Such was 
the case with Clara Bloodgood, an actress who was 
one of our accounts; a woman of very striking per- 
sonality. She wanted a decorative awning for her 
country house, and we designed and made for her an 
awning with a green applique on white ground. Some 
years later, when the Plaza Hotel was built, Mr. Fred 
Sterry wanted an awning which would properly 
decorate the beautiful architecture which graces the 
Plaza Hotel, and with the collaboration of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Hardenburgh, and the final approval of the 
directors,—Alfred Vanderbilt, John W. Gates, George 
Gould, Harry S. Black and Fred Sterry, I made for 
them the first painted or stencilled awning ever pro- 
duced. That awning order was $12,000.00 and they 
were guaranteed for three years. . . . They 
lasted four. That style has been used on the Plaza to 
this very day—since 1907—just twenty-one years ago. 
Modern Art has never replaced it and the style has 
established a standard all over the world. 

“As a matter of fact, 60 per cent. of the awnings 
used in America today are painted awnings. 

“So it was with Show Window Valances: In the 
old days everybody used a strong colored, bright blue, 
window shade. George Carter had imported some 
antique Altar pieces from Italy and these were my 
inspiration for the window valance as it is used today 
all over this country and abroad. And it was a little 
milliner who helped to launch the style: Madam Bruck, 
of the present firm of Bruck-Weiss on 57th Street, had 
at that time a small one-window shop at 7th Avenue 
and 119th Street, where she started business. We 
made for her, in real Flanders lace produced by Warre 
—now Fueges Guyonett et Cie of Paris—a beautiful 
lace Valance and store Curtain; and I have heard 
Madam Bruck say that those curtains in her window 
were really her mascot. She is still a strong 
advocate of real lace. Her windows are one of the 
few remaining in this country which still use real 
magnificent lace curtains. 





“ ‘Store Plisse-—How many people still recognize 
the name of this splendid fabric which Louis Kurr 
introduced in this country about 1903? It was made 
in France and we used it first on the Hotel Astor 
when that hotel was originally furnished. You may 
recall this material under the name of ‘Austrian Shade 
Cloth’, and more recently as in Dolly Madison Bed- 
spreads. 

“We were associated with remarkable men in the 
old days. Men who influenced style and fashion both 
here and abroad. Men like Benjamin Altman, whose 
hobby was Rugs, Ceramics, Laces, Miniatures and 
Paintings. Witness his remarkable collection at the 
Metropolitan. 

“Louis Kurr was, in my opinion, one of the 
strongest stylists and originators the Upholstery 
Business has had, and I shall always be proud of my 
association with him and with James Munro, that 
admirable Scotchman who is still-a figure in the trade. 
May he be with us for many years to come. 

“These men were great merchants in their own 
way and day. They were men who could vizualize a 
a style trend and get behind it for promotion and 
exploitation to successful accomplishment. They were 
their own stylists and were considered as authorities 
everywhere. 

“Altman and Stern Brothers were both a wonder- 
ful school for a young man to learn the drapery and 
upholstery trades. Our selling staff was usually about 
sixty-five to seventy men. Women had not yet entered 
the field, and we all got fairly good salaries. The 
position was one that usually carried with it consider- 
able dignity. We generally wore frock coats or cuta- 
ways, and I remember James Munro usually wore a 
high hat. 

“The average buyer today cannot ‘high hat’ his 
job any more, nor is he in a position to use the same 
amount of initiative and determination as formerly. 
He is now a very integral part of a huge machine, 
governed by appropriation budgets, merchandise men, 
stylists, Advertising Department, and Service Manage- 
ment. This condition is inevitable, however, as the 
Department Store business has grown to such stu- 
pendous size that a central control is absolutely 
necessary. 

“My last task for Stern Brothers was taking inven- 
tory and making an appraisal of the defunct Hotel 
Rector—that beautifully-furnished monument which 
Charles Rector built on the site of the restaurant 
known as ‘Rectors’ at the ‘Sign of the Golden Dragon.’ 
The hotel was taken over by Louis Horowitz, president 
of Thompson Starrett & Co., who built it, and the first 
thing Horowitz did was to dismantle the magnificent 
white and gold dining room and lounge. It was my 
good fortune to secure the contract of refurnishing 
these two public rooms. My .employer was Louis 
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Stern of Stern Brothers. Gimbel Brothers had just 
built their new store at 33rd Street and Broadway. 
This and the new Stern Bros. store were also built by 
Louis Horowitz. He had promised this job to Louis 
Gimbel but I had a signed contract for it—some 
$45,000.00. . I certainly was afflicted with ‘Louies’. 
Louis Horowitz wanted that job for Louis Gimbel, 
and Louis Stern wanted it for himself. The final 
outcome was that they made a compromise and Louis 
Gimbel took the job and I had to release it. But 
Gimbel’s wanted more than that—they wanted some- 
body to execute the work, with the result that. I finally 
went over to Gimbel’s in charge of their Upholstery 
Department and Contract Department. 

“My experience with Gimbel Brothers is recent 
enough to still be known. I certainly enjoyed every 
minute with that remarkable organization. If ever a 
buyer had Carte Blanche | certainly had it to Nth 
degree. Gimbel’s made their wonderful progress by 
having the goods in stock at all times. And we made 
a profit too, in the face of very strong competition. 
Our transactions during the Fall season averaged 
around 1500 to 2000 sales per day. To a very con- 
siderable degree I believe our success was largely the 
result of very close association with those manufac- 
turers with whom we traded—a splendid liason 
between the buyer and producer, with a mutual respect 
for each other’s peculiar problems and a ready ear at 
all times to create the best in art, in quality and in 


A lovely small living room by Miss Gheen, Inc. 


style. We made for our Upholstery Department a 
name and reputation built up on the very finest ideals 
of merchandising. 

“I was always a strong advocate of the subdivision 
of the department into separate units, so that we had 
a competent head of stock for each section. And right 
there is where one must look for the buyer of the 
future. Certainly there is no better school of 
experience than that position. 

“It was my observation that a department can 
become successful through merchandising the article 
in greatest and newest style demand; in quantity at 
all times; and at a price which could meet or better 
competition. Not by price cutting, for it is a fact that 
some stores may appear to sell cheaper on some articles, 
but they never have a sufficient quantity on hand at 
the cut price and always attempt to sell something else. 
They work the ‘Ballyhoo’ very successfully. 

“When plain velours were in demand we usually 
placed orders for 1000 pieces each season. 

“When silk taffeta was in vogue we contracted 
with a mill for full warps of 600 yards each of 15 
plain colors and 15 stripes to match, to sell at $4.95 per 
yard retail. 

“When silk gauze started to be a big factor we 
bought 100 to 300 pieces at a time. 

“All this big purchasing resulted in our being 


(Continued on page 126) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


5 iow: ensemble idea, now such a feature in the fashion 
world, has been carried into the home, and many 
stores are now featuring furniture, draperies and home 
furnishings to carry out color schemes. The City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, recently 
devoted its five floors to a demonstration of the 
assembled ensemble idea, with home furnishings 
especially featured. 

San Francisco’s first exhibition of decorative arts 
will be held in April at the Women’s City Club under 
the auspices of the San Francisco Society of Women 
Artists. The showing will include fine hangings, 
batiks, tiles, iron work and garden furniture. Decora- 
tors are preparing to take an active part in the initial 
effort of demonstrating what is being accomplished 
in the decorative arts in this region. 

Gaines-Walrath, Inc., 366 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, devoted a week in March to an exposition of 
furniture, carpets, draperies and Oriental rugs, featur- 
ing merchandise gathered for the Spring season. 

H. A. Saxe, of the Retail Furniture Association 
of California, presided at a gathering of trade leaders 
held recently at San Francisco to meet R. W. Kro- 
bitsch, newly elected president of the Better Bedding 
Alliance of America. A feature of the-evening was 
the showing of a moving picture, “Invest in Rest”, 
recently completed in California. 

Harold B. Kemp is now attending to the traveling 
in the Pacific Coast territory for the Orinoka Mills, 
while his father John H. Kemp, who has covered this 
field for the past thirty years, is giving his attention 
more to the office and to the trade in the Greater 
San Francisco district. 

G. A. Lenoir, formerly with Bare Bros., but for 
the past two years in charge of the enlarged furniture 
department of The Emporium, San Francisco, has 
been made divisional merchandise manager with this 
concern and now has charge of furniture, draperies, 
floor coverings and bedding. Herbert Hunt, also 
formerly with Bare Bros., and who has been with The 
Emporium for some time as assistant to A. Lobingier, 
buyer of draperies, has succeeded the latter in this 
capacity. Mr. Lobingier, in turn, has joined the staff 
of Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland. 

Charles H. Prins, the Pacific Coast representative 
of the Consolidated Trimming Company, has enlarged 
the facilities for carrying stock at 251 Post Street, 
San Francisco. He recently visited the trade in the 
southern part of the State and will visit the Northwest 
in April. 

George McGrouther and Richard Walsh, who for 
several months have conducted a drapery department 
in Margett’s, San Francisco, and who for a time had 
a department in the Oakland store of this dealer in 








floor coverings, have given up these departments and 
are planning a new business venture in an independent 
way. : 

Oscar Burg, for some time in charge of the 
drapery and home furnishings section of the White 
House, San Francisco, will shortly join the staff of 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, succeeding J. C. Neilson. 

William S. Johnstone, in charge of the Los 
Angeles office of Stroheim & Romann, is making the 
trip through Northern California and the Pacific 
Northwest for Frank A. O’Connell, of the San Fran- 
cisco office, who was quite seriously injured in an 
automobile accident early in the year. 

Frank Beverly, formerly with Gaines-Walrath, 
Inc., is now in the decorative business on his own 
account and is making his headquarters with Irwin 
Bare at 251 Post Street, San Francisco. Both will 
move at an early date to 278 Post Street, where much 
larger quarters will be taken over. 

The firm of Hollander & Porch, handling carpets 
and rugs, 278 Post Street, San Francisco, has. been 
dissolved and the business is being continued by the 
Arthur Hollander Company which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000 by Arthur 
Hollander, Hattie Hollander and A. F. Brownstone. 

George Brown, buyer of upholstery and drapery 
lines for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, 
recently completed a tour of the Pacific Coast branches 
and will visit the Eastern markets in April. 

Feyzi Kulukzade, dealer in antique rugs, passed 
away at San Francisco late in February. He came to 
this country from Turkey twenty years ago and for 
the past nine years had been located at San Francisco. 

The Nippon Dry Goods Company, whose lines 
include drapery materials, moved recently from 100 
Front Street to Mission and Fremont Streets, San 
Francisco. Hand stenciled Japanese wool challis are 
being featured with considerable success. 

The firm of Clayburgh Bros., Inc., has been incor- 
porated to carry on the former business of Clayburgh 
Bros., importers and wholesalers of silks, San Fran- 
cisco. The firm is incorporated for $1,000,000 and 
has as its officers Leo J. Clayburgh, president; A. E. 
Levit, secretary, and Arthur P. Epstein, treasurer. 

The D. & R. M. Leonhardt Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated at San Francisco to carry on a 
business in wall paper, the capital stock being $250,000. 
The officers and directors are Dillo Leonhardt, presi- 
dent ; Charles F. Leonhardt, and R. M. Leonhardt. 

The building occupied by the Curtain Store, 520 
Thirteenth Street, Oakland, was razed by fire on the 
evening of March 15 and P. L. ‘Morck, president of 
this concern, places its loss at $100,000. Temporary 
quarters have been opened nearby until the store can 
be rebuilt. 

(Continued on page 106) 





LIVING ROOM IN A CHICAGO HOME 


Decorated by Miss Gheen, Inc, 
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GEORGIAN ROOM FROM UPMINSTER, ENGLAND 


Presented to the Pennsylvania Museum by William M. Elkins. The paintings hung here are by famous English 
masters. See text on opposite page. 
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N OUR November issue, 
we published the first link 
in a series of forty interiors 
and backgrounds created for 
the new building that the 
Pennsylvania Museum wa3 
erecting. This new building 
was officially opened on 
March 26th followed by an 
inspection of the European 
and American sections of the 
Museum. 
We are enabled through 
the courtesy of Mr. A. J. 
Wilde to show some of these 
interiors in this issue. The 
plan outlined by the trustees, 
proposes forty rooms which 
will be a visual reproduction 
of the art history of forty 
periods, not merely rooms 


but rooms furnished not only with furniture and 
fabrics, but with all the natural acquisitions which 
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PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OPENS NEW BUILDING 


¥ 


» SOM nasece ofl i ait 
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Fireplace in the Oak Room from Sutton, Scarsdale. 


In another oak room from Sutton, Scarsdale. 


time gives to such rooms— 
paintings, pottery, brassware 
and thus all forms of indus- 
trial art or applied art 
are illustrated in natural 
sequence. us 

The new. Museum. is,an 
extraordinary achievement, 3 
magnificent building, mag- 
nificently planned, and to the 
decorator, the furniture man 
and the upholstery man and 
to anyone interested in home 
furnishings, it should prove 
a mecca, and an early attend- 
ance will be well worth the 
effort. 

One room that is very 
interesting is the Georgian 
room f rom the Treaty House 
at Upminster, England, 


which is the gift of William M. Elkins to the Museum 
and provides a splendid background for the fine por- 
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traits of his father’s collection. Two of the most 
famous pictures in the collection..are. shown in the 
room. Lovely “Miss Linley” is seen over the mantel- 
piece and Raeburn’s painting of ““The Willett Children” 
is seen to the right of the finely carved doorway. 
Another is the Derby Room, a Colonial interior, the 
result of the collaboration of Bulfinch and McIntire, 
greatest designer and architect of the early Republic. 
The room was transplanted, even to the ceiling, from 
the original Derby House in Salem, Mass., and was 
given to the Museum by George Horace Lorimer. 
The Tower Hill Room was removed from a build- 
ing erected about 1765 which stood within the shadow 
of the famous London Tower, and is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Mcllhenny. It represents the 
later phase of the Chippendale style when it was just 
beginning to be modified by certain Adam elements. 
In this room are shown paintings from the famous 
William M. Elkins’ and George W. Elkins’ collections. 





Another room is the oak room from Sutton Scars- 
dale, Derbyshire, England, one of the most beautiful 
houses of England, built by Nicholas, fourth Earl of 
Scarsdale in 1724. The house came to Richard Ark- 
wright, son of the inventor of the spinning jenny and 
himself at his death, the richest commoner in England. 
The room is of natural oak with tall pilasters and is 
adorned with carvings in lime wood in the style of 
Grinling Gibbons. In this room are seen masterpieces 
from the John H. McFadden collection. 

We also illustrate another oak room from Sutton 
Scarsdale. On the chimney breast is shown Romney’s 
famous painting of “Lady Grantham”. To the left is 
seen Reynolds’ “Master Bunbury” and to the right 
Hoppner’s portrait of the artist’s wife. 

The mere presence of such masterpieces indicates 
the resources of the Museum and the thoroughness 
with which these rooms were furnished, even to the 
paintings. 


The Derby Room in the new Pennsylvania Museum Building. 










































N THE Spring-time the housewife’s fancy turns to 

thoughts of re-decoration. Fortunately, due to the 
publicity efforts of the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ 
Association and to the high quality of the product 
brought out by the individual manufacturers, so far 
as the walls of her home are concerned, the house- 
wife’s thoughts will turn to wallpaper. In almost all 
classes, wallpaper is the vogue, and this season, more 
than in any season for a great many 
years, the wallpaper retailer has an 
opportunity for exceptionally profit- 
able business. 

We wonder’ how many of the 
wallpaper retailers of the country are 
equipped to embrace this opportun- 
ity? By “equipped” we refer not 
only to the amount and quality of 
stock, but to the dealer’s attitude 
toward wallpaper and toward his 
customers. If the retailer is to get 
the greatest gain out of the coming 
season’s business, and at the same 
time build up a permanent good-will 
for himself and for wallpaper, he 
must offer it, not merely as merchan- 
dise, but as a decorative accessory, 
to be sold for its beauty and appro- 
priateness, rather than for its utili- 
tarian value. Of course in the rush of business there 
will be a temptation to let the papers sell themselves, 
and to let the customers exercise the full sway of their 
desires in selection. But according to the way the 
retailer resists this temptation, and insists, so far as 
he can, that the papers in his stock be disposed of 
intelligently, he can be judged as to his standing as 
an up-to-date and progressive merchant. 

The market 
is full of a 
great number 
of amazingly 
fine patterns, 
designed to ful- 
fill all decora- 
tive needs; but 
it does not fol- 
low that be- 
cause a pattern 
is in itself good 
that it will fit 
harmoniously 


THE WALL PAPER SEASON 








IS HERE 


into any and every room. And the retailer must study 
his stock and make up his mind before the rush of 
business is upon him, just the sort of environment 
and the types of rooms his patterns will best fit, and 
then very possibly he can supervise their sale, and see 
to it that they are used only in their correct settings. 

The right wallpaper in a room is a thing of beauty, 
and a thing of which only the most fickle will tire. 
The wrong wallpaper is abominable, 
and will not only eventually bring 
dislike to itself, no matter how much 
the purchaser may have thought she 
liked it when she first bought it, but 
will bring distaste toward wallpaper 
generally. 

The wallpaper dealer may say 
that he is a merchant and not a deco- 
rator, and that he has neither the 
inclination nor the time to fuss with 
individual customers and _ possibly 
lose a sale by his insistence that the 
paper they fancy is not suitable for 
their uses. The only part of this 
statement that is even worthy of a 
reply is that which refers to the 
possibility of a lost sale ; and we state 
here with particular emphasis that it 
is much better in the long run for a 
retailer to lose a sale in this fashion than it is for him 
to make one and at the same time make an enemy for 
himself and for the product out of the sale of which 
he makes his living. 

Following along the same lines as the foregoing, 
we suggest that the dealer feature in his local adver- 
tising his willingness and disposition to assist his cus- 
tomers in the selection of suitable papers, thereby 
engendering 
the idea that in 
his shop appro- 
priateness is an 
important fac- 
tor. Such ad- 
vertising . will 
give him a 
standing with 
his prospective 
customers and 
that mere price 
advertising can 
never achieve. 





The illustrations on this page are by 
courtesy of the Deutsche Tapeten Zettung 
and show three novel foreign designs. 











OFFICE DECORATION, A 


N'! JT so long ago suitable decoration for showrooms 

and offices, except in very rare instances, was 
quite out of the ordinary. Now, business men have 
adopted the point of view that the appearance of their 
places of business is of importance not only for the 
effect that it may have upon those with whom they 
deal, but because of its effect upon themselves, their 
associates and employees. Unquestionably it is a fact 
that we are favorably impressed by pleasing surround- 
ings, and that we can conduct affairs with less friction 
in comfortable and beautiful rooms. 

The old-time showroom was usually merely a 
repository for stock, and the old-time office for desks, 
filing cabinets, and general office equipment, with no 
attention paid to pleasing arrangements or decorations 
in any form. Occasionally one would find an office on 
the walls of which were wash drawings in exaggerated 
perspective, showing the firm’s factory, or possibly an 
oil painting of more than doubtful aesthetic worth,— 
a portrait of the founder of the business. And that 
was considered ample decoration. 

Today, up-to-date show-rooms are often palatial, 
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GROWING PROFESSION 


and in the up-to-date offices one discovers that as 
much care has been taken in their decoration as has 
been taken in their owners’ homes. Draperies, some of 
them quite elaborate, grace the windows; Oriental or 
high-grade domestic rugs cover the floors; the walls 
are pleasantly tinted; and the furniture is of a good 
wood, and often in a period style. Such necessary but 
unbeautiful things as filing cabinets, safes, adding 
machines, etc., are cleverly concealed or camouflaged, 
so that their continued presence is not an eyesore. 
The field of business decoration should be exceed- 
ingly profitable to the decorator who gives it sufficient 
study and realizes that’ it presents certain problems 
quite different from the problems of home decoration, 
and which must be adequately met. One woman, 
Ethel Dane Pitney, to whom we are indebted for the 
use of the two excellent illustrations of office interiors 
appearing in this article, who is the head of the Busi- 
ness Decorator Service, is doing good work along these 
lines. Miss Pitney has made a study of the psycho- 
logical effect of good decorations in a business office, 
and has evolved many practical arguments to impress 
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her prospective clients. Other firms are doing equally 
good work along this line, and it is encouraging to 
know that almost all of them are successful. Their 
greatest argument to impress a business man is in- 
volved in the simple question: “If you find beautiful 
decoration essential in your home for your continued 
well-being, why is it not quite as essential in your 
place of business, where you spend as a rule more of 
your waking hours than you spend anywhere else?” 
We venture to prophesy that within a decade the 
old-fashioned dingy and unbeautiful office will be as 
extinct as the proverbial dodo bird. 





THE CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
fis interest in the broad subject of art in industry 

is pretty well exemplified in the continuance this 
year of the Cornell Summer School of Art in South 
3ristol, Maine, conducted by Grace and Charles F. 
Cornell. 


It is a two weeks’ concentrated course for those 





who wish to make professional advancement, and 
already employees in the following firms have enrolled : 

R. H. Macy & Co., Lord & Taylor, James Mc- 
Creery Co., Cheney Bros., Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
Co., Lawrence & Co., Milton Bradley Co., Wm. E. 
Wright & Sons of New York; Abraham & Straus of 
Brooklyn; L. Bamberger & Co. of Newark; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier of Philadelphia; Frank R. Jeleff & 
Co., The Hecht Co., and Woodward & Lathrop of 
Washington, D. C..; J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit; 
La Salle & Koch of Toledo; Halle Brothers Co. of 
Cleveland; Joseph Horne Co. and Kaufmanns of 
Pittsburgh; L. S. Ayres Co. of Indianapolis; G. M. 
McKelvey Co. of Youngstown; B. Forman Co. of 
Rochester; Hutzler Brothers Co. of Baltimore; 
Schollenberger Studios of Wichita, and the General 
Electric of Schenectady. 

The course includes the principles of design and 
color and interior decoration. 

Two sessions will be held, from July 5th to Aug- 
ust 8th and from August 13th to August 25th. 
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GIRL’S ROOM BY MERCIER FRERES, PARIS 


Shown at the recent Jordan Marsh Co. Exhibit. See text on opposite page. 
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HE International Exposition of Art in Trade, 

running from March 5th to March 31st, promoted 
by the Jordan Marsh Co., of Boston, and held in their 
store, presented a splendid collection of exhibits from 
all parts of the civilized world. Its primary purpose 
was that of arousing the public to the influence of art 
on the everyday commonplace of life. 

Today art and industry are neighbors. Art has 
come out of the museum and cast its influence on the 
simplest and most commonplace objects of daily use. 
The truth of this statement was splendidly demon- 
strated by the Jordan Marsh 
Co. at their exposition. 

During the exposition 
their windows were deco- 
rated by eight splendid 
screens of Drian, which bore 
a poetic impression of the 
countries which have con- 
tributed largely to the beauty 
of today’s living. 

The Association Fran- 
caise D’Expansion D’Ex- 
changes Artistique collabo- 
rated with the Jordan Marsh 
Co. to the extent of loaning 
about 200 pictures, represen- 
tative of French art, and 
several interesting pieces of 
sculpture from the Salon 
D’Automne. 

By special authority 
from the French Govern- 
ment a number of tapestries 
from the Gobelin, Beauvais, 
and Aubusson factories were 
exhibited; and there was 
china from the French na- 
tional factories at Sevres; 
rare glass-ware; silks from 
Lyons; wrought iron from 
Paul Kiss and Edgar Brandt; and a large amount of 
furniture and decorative accessories from the leading 
furniture designers. 

On the sixth floor was displayed a suite of period 
rooms; a Florentine dining-room and _ sitting-room ; 
a Venetian bed-room and boudoir; a Flemish dining- 
room; and a rustic French dining-room. 

Rooms furnished in the modern art were not 
overlooked, as can be seen from the illustrations which 
accompany this article. On page 104 is shown a girl’s 
bed-room designed by Mercier Freres, Paris. The 
color scheme is blue and silver, with touches of brown 


A RECENT DECORATIVE ART EXPOSITION 





A table and lamp by Paul Kiss. 


and warm cream in the rug and furniture. The 
draperies are in silver and metallic effects. Not the 
least interesting feature of this room is the couch-bed 
on the dais, which is very characteristic of this style 
of decoration. 

In the center of page 105 is shown a wrought- 
iron table and an interesting lighting fixture in the 
form of a floor-lamp shaped like a tall, graceful lily. 
The table and the lighting fixture are both by Paul Kiss, 

On page 105 is shown another interesting room, 
a little less extreme, and therefore perhaps more 
livable than the others in the 
New Art manner. The de- 
sign of the screen in front 
of the fireplace will be recog- 
nized by many as being in 
the well-known style of 
Edgar Brandt. 

Mercier Freres are also 
responsible for the man’s 
room shown on page 107. 
In this room the color is a 
warm brown, running into 
gray in the wall tones and in 
the decorations, with splashes 
of black to give weight and 
character. An_ interesting 
couch-bed was used in this 
room. (Unfortunately it is 
not shown in the illustra- 
tion.) This contained at 
either end a fair-sized book- 
case. 

During the exposition a 
program of lectures on mod- 
ern art as it touches the 
home, were given and largely 
attended. 

The advisory committee 
which aided the Jordan 
Marsh Co. in promoting and 
arranging the exposition was composed of: W. T. 
Aldrich, Pres. Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston; 
Richard F. Bach, Associate in Industrial Arts, Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; Henry Hunt Clark, 
Director of Design, Museum School, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; T. Jefferson Coolidge, Pres. Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; George H. Edgell, Dean of 
the Faculty of Architecture, Harvard University; 
William Emerson, A. B. Head of the School of Archi- 
tecture, Mass. Institute of Technology; Royal B. Far- 
num, Prin. Mass. School of Arts; William Arms 
Fisher, Vice-Pres. Boston Art Club; Edward Forbes, 
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Director of William Hayes Fogg Art Museum; Vesper 
George, Director, Vesper George School of Art; Wal- 
ter Kilham, Chairman, Committee of Civic and Indus- 
trial Art, Chamber of Commerce, Boston; H. P. 
Macomber, Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston; Har- 
ley Perkins, Art Editor, Boston Transcript; Miss 
Ethel Power, Editor House Beautiful; Prof. Chas. R. 


Richards, Director Industrial Art, General Education, 


Board, New York City; Miss Grace W. Ripley, Cos- 
tume Designer; Hubert Ripley, Pres. Boston Society 
of Architects; Paul Sachs, Associate Director of 
William Hays Fogg Art Museum; Walter H. Siple, 
Assistant to the Directors of the William Hays Fogg 
Art Museum; Henry D. Sleeper, Interior Decorator. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

The Paul T. Swedberg Company has added three 
floors to its store at Shattuck Avenue and Bancroft 
Way, Berkeley, and several new departments have 
been added. The drapery department has been given 
quarters on the main floor and the rug department is 
located on the top floor to take advantage of the light- 
ing facilities there. 

The Parkhouse Antique Workshop has_ been 
opened at Sausalito, by E. B. Parkhouse. 

The John Breuner Company is preparing to make 


Modified new art room recently 


qt 


aia 
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improvements at its store at Sacramento, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. 

The Gateway Gift Shop, Glendale, conducted by 
J. A. Erickson, has added decorative furniture to its 
lines and in the future the business will be known as 
Erickson’s Fine Art Studio. 

The Furniture Exchange of Los Angeles has 
opened in the new building at Twelfth and Santee 
Streets, under the management of A. Solomon. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. have taken over a 
building at 1117 Broadway, Tacoma, and will open a 
store featuring home furnishings. 

Floyd Brown has purchased the rug business of 
William E. Sipes, 979 North Fair Oaks Avenue, 
Pasadena. 

The furniture store of Wright Bros. & Rice, 
Pomona, was recently visited by fire, with a loss esti- 
mated at about $60,000. 

The F. S. Jones Company, handling house furnish- 
ings and draperies in conjunction with dry goods, has 
been incorporated at Grants Pass, Ore. with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by Frank Mashburn, Frank L. Van- 
nice and Charles S. Adair. 

The Puget Sound Upholstering Company, Inc. 
has been incorporated at Seattle, with a capital stock 
of $48,000 by A. Shifrin and B. Levin. 

T. A. CHURCH 
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MAN’S ROOM BY MERCIER FRERES, PARIS 


At the Jordon Marsh Co.’s Exposition, Boston. See text on preceding pages. 
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A NEW YORK COUTURIERE’S SALON IN THE NEW ART MANNER 


See text on opposite page. 
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HERE has been a great deal published on the 

New Art, Art Moderne and the French art of 
today—but it has all been of an Exhibition character. 
In many cases, it has been confined exclusively to 
foreign products. Whatever the influence this art may 
have on the trade, is open to conjecture. 

It is interesting to note, however, that at least 
one house has been done complete in the New Art 
and although it is a business house, the dressmaking 
establishment of Sally Milgrim at 6 West 57th Street, 
New York, it nevertheless gives evidence of the possi- 
bilities of the art modified, and is especially interesting 
because unlike the exhibitions we have seen, every- 
thing with a few exceptions, was made in America. 

When Charles Milgrim first decided to give to the 
new store a perfect entity of modern decoration, he 
sent for Edgard Sforzina of Paris, and entrusted to 
him the scheme of decoration. The New York branch 
of Sforzina’s business is the Paris Studio, and his 
partner is Mr. Seguin. 

In the millinery salon, there are many amusing 
little tables, each a glorious piece of modern design, 
with chairs upholstered in black or bright dashes of 
color. Satinwood is used quite extensively, with 
marquetry of ebony and hardwood. 

Black and silver is much in evidence. The iron 
balustrade and other grille work is very effective. 

On the second floor, we note teakwood on the 
walls, against a carpet background of soft beige and 
silver curtains. The mirrors are fascinating, slashed 
with unexpected diagonal lines and topped with silver 
flowers that are unlike any flowers ever grown. 

The third floor is particularly charming, with a 

































































THE NEW ART—AMERICAN MADE 


Chiselled 
columns rise in graceful contour and there are chairs 
and divans with modernistic brocades, brilliant in line 


small stage upon which the models parade. 





The occasional 
tables of creamy beige have so high and glossy a polish 
that the marquetry seems to be shining through glass. 
Acuma, a beautiful wood brought from Africa, panels 
this room, inlaid with the marquetry that characterizes 
so much of the cabinetry. At the windows are 
curtains with modernistic motifs and over-curtains of 
a silver mauve. 

With the exception of a few pieces bought by 
Milgrim’s abroad, the furniture was made by Freeman 
Bros. and A. H. Notman & Co. 

All the upholstery and drapery fabrics came from 
Cheney Bros. and F. Schumacher & Co. 

The wood-work was executed by B. Friedlander 
& Co., S. F. Silver & Co., M. Bartos and John Hartell. 

The chandeliers were made by Robert Phillip & 
Co. and the wrought-iron decorations by the La Cour 
Iron Works of LongvIsland City. 

The firm of L. H. Friedland were the architects 
of the shop. 

The voile curtains at the windows of the store 
are quite extraordinary, being embroideries applied to 
voile that is 72 inches wide, done by Tobler & Hoenig. 


and color, placed informally about. 
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FRISCO AND: THE OA ST 


A portion of a letter from C. R. Clifford now on his way to Japan and the Orient 


EFORE the San Francisco of today was even 

dreamed of, and when Los Angeles was a God- 
forsaken, dirty, half-baked Mexican village, there was 
Sacramento. 

And around the seething, money-mad, frenzied 
maelstrom of gold seekers Mark Twain and Bret Harte 
and Joaquin Miller immortalized their names telling 
the stories of the days of old and the days of gold; 
and Sacramento thrived, the center of the mining 
activity. 

It took nerve and money to start a business in 
those days. You had to pay $50 a month clerks $500 
a month or they’d quit. But here John Breuner opened 
a furniture store, just eight years after the discovery 
of gold. 

No wonder Europe gasped at the development of 
America when you think of conditions here in San 
Francisco seventy-five years ago—shacks and tents 
and lean-to’s and huts,—and today a veritable Paris. 

Nobody realizes of what importance the Pacific 





Coast trade has become who has not been here for 
ten years and can see the vast changes. That’s my 
experience. In upholstery goods alone, the East is 
represented in San Francisco by thirty-three offices and 
show-rooms. And it’s not this city alone, for 
Los Angeles and Seattle are pushing strong for 
leadership. 

About the beginning of this century, San Fran- 
cisco realized the competition. First Seattle, stimu- 
lated by the Alaskan boom, found use for her splendid 
harbor, and soon cut into the Frisco shipping. Today 
she practically controls the Japanese raw-silk business, 
and that means considerable when you realize that the 
United States takes eighty-five per cent. of the Japa- 
nese product. 

Then Los Angeles took on its stupendous strides ; 
and Hollywood and oil had their share in the develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, it was something of a shock to 
the San Franciscan when Los Angeles claimed a 

(Continued on page 114) 


Another view in the Milgrim establishment. See text on preceding page. 











LOUNGE IN THE SAVOY-PLAZA HOTEL, NEW YORK 


See text on page 113. 
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A PRIVATE DINING AND BALLROOM AND THE TEA ROOM OF THE SAVOY- 
PLAZA HOTEL 


See text on opposite page. 











HERE is no city in the world where the needs of 

the traveler for a resting-place for a night, a week, 
a month, or a year are more adequately met than in 
New York. There are hotels for all classes, And in 
all of the hotels serving the various classes, there has 
been effort made for harmonious decoration to suit 
their various needs. 

The new Savoy-Plaza Hotel, occupying the block 
on the East side of Fifth Avenue, from Fifty-eighth 
to Fifty-ninth Street, is decorated in a distinctly 
simple style, following in a subdued way the French 
Renaissance period. No attempt has been made to 
create over-sumptuous interiors, and the general effect 
received from all of the rooms is that the decorator 
has striven to create interiors in the best of taste, but 
not aggressively luxurious. 

On page 111 we illustrate the lounge, which has, 
as can be seen, a home-like atmosphere and a pleasing 
outlook into the dining-room through gracefully draped 
door-ways. On page 112, at the top, is shown one of 


THE NEW. SAVOY-PLAZA. HOTEL 


the private dining-rooms and ball-rooms, dominated 
by the handsome mantel and the wall decorations. 
At the bottom of this same page we show a view of 
the tea-room. Here, again, restraint of a most unusual 
character is in evidence, and a home-like atmosphere 
achieved. 

The living-room for one of the private suites is 
shown at the bottom of this page, and in its quiet 
appointments is typical of the dignity evident every- 
where throughout the hotel. The furniture is com- 
fortable and adequate; the room’s general atmosphere 
cozy and homelike. The major portion of the Savoy- 
Plaza’s clientele is drawn from among those people 
who are not desirous of either the sensational or the 
extremely novel in decoration; who prefer as their 
temporary dwelling-place a hostelry that is dignified 
and retiring in tone. Of the innumerable hotels in 
this city and elsewhere that we have seen, in none has 
the decoration shown greater refinement or been in 
better harmony with the taste of its patrons. 











Livingroom in a private suite. 
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FRISCO AND THE COAST 

(Continued from page 110) 
larger population. “But then, why not?” says Frisco. 
“Los Angeles has opened out and taken in all adjacent 
towns till it covers four hundred square miles, while 
we cover only forty-one miles. Los Angeles has added 
suburb after suburb. Imagine what we would be if 
we took in what is practically our metropolitan dis- 
trict, Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, San Mateo on the 
South, and the lovely places about Mt. Tamalpias— 
impossible, of course, because of political conditions ; 
but geographically and commercially they’re part of 
us.” And that’s that! 

The progress of all three cities is something 
extraordinary. The work being done here by the 
decorators is of the highest type; and they have not 
only money but independence and vision. I cannot 
imagine anything more beautiful than the Samarkand 
of Santa Barbara, or the Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
planned by Reginald Johnson and furnished by W. & 
J. Sloane. 

Some faint idea of the growing importance of 
this Coast trade may be gained by noticing the big 
representation of Eastern wholesalers. Johnson & Faulk- 
ner are opening an office and taking the third floor of 
the Hager building. Stroheim & Romann have the 
fourth floor, with F. Schumacher on the seventh. 
Charles Darling represents the Persian Rug Mfg. Co.; 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co.; W. B. Quaintance; John 
F, Patching; A. Marchand; Jacques Bodart, Syden- 
ham lamps, Edward Maag, Schwegler furniture, and 
B. Saubiac & Son; the Consolidated Trimming Co.; 
Kent-Costikyan; Fein & Rosenfeld Bros.; R. Carrillo 
& Co., Inc., are on Post Street. 

On Mission Street are Fred Butterfield & Co.; 
the Philadelphia Taestry Mills; the Kroder-Reubel 
Co.; on Market Street, the Multiplex Display Fixture 
Co.; the Robert Lewis Co.; the Orinoka Mills; the 
Kaufman Plush Co.; Nalven & Son; Kay & Todd. 
On Battery Street are the Pacific Mills; the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co. ; the Manville-Jenckes Co. On 
New Montgomery Street are M. H. Rogers, La France 
Textile Co., S. Karpen & Bros. The Rhode Island 
Mills have offices on Kearney Street; C. F. Feldstein 
Co. on Main Street; Kay Mfg. Co. on 6th Street. 
Mills & Gibb Co. are in the Phelan Bldg.; S. M. Hex- 
ter Co. in the Pacific Bldg.; Lesher Whitman in the 
Shreve Bldg.; the New England Curtain Co. in the 
Postal Telegraph Bldg. 

With an aggregration like this carrying heavy 
overhead they have got to do a lot of business. Here 
or in the East there seems to be a growing tendency 
on the part of the decorators to operate on the whole- 
salers’ capital. With the merchandise buyer things 
are quite satisfactory, but with the decorator who 
doesn’t wish to buy even sample lengths, but prefers 





to borrow samples, offices stocked with samples seem 
quite necessary. 

It was only a few years ago when the decorators 
who carried a stock large or small put up a protest 
against the establishment of such offices. They 
objected to a service which encouraged competition 
with other decorators who carried their offices in their 
hats. But the protest went for naught, and now 
there’s more sample selling and more sample lending 
than ever there was; and while it offends the few, it 
pleases the many; and that’s good business; but it’s 
mighty expensive business for the wholesaler. 

There are lots of beautiful hotels on the Pacific 
Coast, and as I went through the Mark Hopkins the 
other night, the last big work that W. D. McCann 
completed, I realized what a great loss was his death 
a few weeks ago. On March 24th notice was issued 
announcing that Neil D. Parker and Warner McCann, 
brother of the deceased, would continue the business. 
William McCann was the outstanding leader among 
the Pacific Coast decorators. He started in a small 
way forty years ago, and when his firm of McCann, 
Belcher & Allen was finally organized, it pioneered the 
way to better things and established a reputation 
second to none in this country. Belcher & Allen have 
drifted to other lines, but Mr. McCann continued, and 
his place on Post Street became famous, not only for 
its furniture and furnishings, but for its antiques of 
all kinds, including bronzes, ceramics, and paintings. 
It was logical that such a man should have been chosen 
in 1915 as chairman of the International Jury of 
Awards at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, with Des- 
fosse, Corneille, and Remon representing France as 
co-workers. 

Here, as elsewhere, the women are becoming more 
and more, every day, conspicuous factors in the field of 
interior decoration. With so many of them here it is 
dangerous for me to be very personal, because I’m 
sure to miss mentioning a number who are in the fore- 
front. Nevertheless, I couldn’t help noticing the 
clever work of Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Lee, Eleanor Graham, 
Hope Hamilton, Flora Mannist, Mrs. Prager, Mrs. 
Scheffler, Dorothy Wood Simpson, Katherine Stern, 
Elizabeth Owen, Isabel Worn—and there are others 
I know. And they have all good background and good 
training in the art. 

The University of California is giving a course in 
interior decoration, and is fortunate in having the aid 
of H. J. Powers himself—graduate under Parsons, and 
well qualified, not only as lecturer and preceptor, but 
as a practical member of that very clever coterie that 
constitutes the Gaines-Walrath organization, whose 
show-rooms reflect the best in furniture, draperies, 
and auxiliaries. 

Every traveling man knows that certain territories 


(Continued on page 140c) 
































EUROPEAN TRAINING IN THE DECORATIVE TRADES 


By H. O. SHutts* 


(Continued from March) 





N OUR last issue we published 

the first part of Mr. Shults’ in- 
teresting description of the train- 
ing he underwent in Europe. In 
that article Mr. Shults spoke of 
the general lines along which trade 
education travels abroad, and gave 
his own experience in learning 
upholstering and draping. In the 
present instalment he describes the manner in which 
he was taught the use of wall and ceiling coverings 
and floor coverings.—The Editors. 








WALL AND CEILING COVERING 


In the wall covering division of our profession, 
we were first taught the hanging of inexpensive paper. 
Flour paste had to be prepared—it was usually thinned 
with perspiration. We made the walls and ceilings 
ready for the paper, lining them with old newspapers 
or lining paper for the better class of work. 

Papering was quite agreeable in residences, but 
it was no fun to work in a new unheated apartment 
building for weeks—cutting and trimming the cheap 
papers with a pair of long shears and with fingers 
cold and awkward. 

When we had mastered lining and the hanging of 
cheap papers we were given the more interesting task 
of applying expensive papers such as silk flocks, 
embossed Japanese leather papers and scenic papers. 
These fine papers were trimmed on both edges with an 
especially constructed machine to assure perfectly 
‘straight seams. 

We learned to match color and pattern in hand- 
blocked papers and to spot large patterns correctly on 
the prominent wall surfaces. I shall never forget the 
thrill that came to me when I was allowed to help 
cover the walls with a very fine damask. It was a 
large room in an old castle. The walls were built of 
solid stone and brick. Around each wall and around 
each opening we removed the layer of plaster and 





“Mr. Shults is associated with the E. L. Mansure Co., Chicago 





mortar for a width of about three inches. Holes were 
chiselled in this channel from two to three feet apart, 
and into these holes we drove wooden dowels. Wooden 
strips about one inch by two inches were securely 
fastened to the dowels and the damaged plaster 
repaired. Then canton flannel was stretched over the 
entire surface, the edges being stitched together with 
the curved needle in preference to the machine seam 
which could be felt through the damask. 

In this particular case, the material being unevenly 
woven and the color varying, we had to hang the 
damask temporarily around the room and shift the 
different lengths until we found the best match. Then, 
the patterns were brought together with a fine curved 
needle, and the balance was stitched on the machine. 
In hanging we had to be very careful to give the 
material an even tension, making the threads run 
straight—both vertically and horizontally. Of course, 
large patterns had to be properly centered on the 
prominent walls. 

Fine satins with applique and embroidery work 
called for blind tacking, and trimmings were some- 
times applied with hot glue. A drop of glue on a light 
colored expensive fabric brought us boys no word of 
praise—although the words themselves were usually 
plentiful. 

I remember the day when my father took some of 
his most experienced men, and myself, to a large 
country home in Bohemia, where the walls and ceiling 
in one of the important rooms was to be hung in 
fabric; the ceiling calling for a sun-burst with 
applique design. It was a real trick to figure out the 
applique design on the unshirred material, and the 
figuring gave father many a headache. The applique 
had to appear as perfect scrolls after the material had 
been shirred in the center. 

The process of shirring was interesting. The 
folds were about seven inches deep and they had to be 
caught with wire at top and bottom as well as in the 
center and fastened around a wooden spool of the 
proper size. The-stretching had to be done carefully, 
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always pulling in opposite directions at the same time, 
and the fullness had to be properly distributed, so as 
to insure the correct appearance of the applique design. 

And while we were learning how to handle the 
tools and materials on the job, our school work taught 
us many of the related things. We were required to 
make scale drawings of walls and ceilings, and place 
the large pattern designs on them, and at the same 
time computing the amounts of materials needed for 
our theoretical jobs. We were helped in this by the 
speedier and more accurate system of European 
measurements—in meters and centimeters—the simple 
decimal system. We were given talks on the different 
materials from which walls, fabrics and wall papers 
were made, their merits and their demerits. We were 
told «f the transformation of wall coverings from the 
genvine handmade tapestry, leather or silk damask, 
to the machine made imitations of paper with printed 
or embossed surfaces. We were shown how to lay 
out wall panels in good proportion, and how to fill the 
panels with silk, cretonne or chintz. Fabrics dyed or 
printed with sunfast colors had just begun to appear 
and they promised a stimulating effect on the sale of 
wall fabrics. 

FLoor COVERING 


It was considered an easy job to lay carpet in a 
residence with the usual fitting and padding, but to 
cover the entire floor space of a bank building with 
heavy linoleum was another story. Felt paper was 
first pasted to the stone floor, and the heavy rolls of 
linoleum were maneuvered into position, rolled out 
full length and left a day or two to shrink or swell, 
as the case might be. Then another application of 
stiff, hot paste between the felt and the linoleum, and, 
finally, the rolling down with weighted rollers. Sharp 
knives in skilled hands trimmed the edges around the 
baseboard. 

I well remember the trying job of carpeting the 
entire floor of a theatre foyer. The seams were 
stitched by hand on the job, and the carpet, a thick 
Turkish type, was so heavy that the carpet stretcher 
could not overcome the adhesion between the padding 
and the carpet. Again I learned a trick of the trade. 
We rolled the carpet back from both ends, spread 
about three layers of newspapers over the padding, 
and gradually rolled it back until it rested entirely on 
these layers of newspapers. A child could then pull 
it in position without even the help of the carpet 
stretcher. I repeated this same trick in the banquet 
hall of the Summer castle of the King of Belgium at 
Ostend. 

We learned the cutting of patterns. for a curved 
stairway and the cutting and laying of fibre rugs and 
stair-runners—a job not relished by any of us. 

When it came to floor coverings—we much pre- 





ferred our theoretical training at school. We were 
shown how to lay out floor plans from our own 
measurements, and how to estimate the required 
quantities. We were given our usual talks on materials 
and their manufacture—all of which greatly interested 
us and without the labor that was required of us in 
the actual work. 

Then one day came the examinations, and we had 
to be prepared to answer many questions ; to show our 
skill in upholstering, at the cutting table, the drawing 
board and on the estimating sheet. And what a relief 


‘it was when the examinations were over and we were 


accepted in the craft whose privilege it is to make 
homes beautiful, and life better the living. 

This intensive and thorough training is well 
adapted to the European “special order” business, with 
its hand labor and its high prices. There highly 
trained designers and mechanics are essential to meet 
the keen competition, no matter how large or how 
small the shop may be. America, with its quantity 
production, strives to replace hand labor with ingenious 
machinery, to increase the output, stabilize quality and 
reduce costs, and by so doing bring beautiful and well 
made products to the humble homes. But we need 
designers who are able to adapt their suggestions and 
drawings to machine labor, and this one thing is the 
stumbling block in many industries. America can 
produce beautiful things at low cost if she.can but 
evolve the beautiful things to start with. 

Let us hope that the new School of Art and 
Industry which is about to open in Chicago in con- 
nection with the Art Institute and under the auspices 
of the Association of Arts and Industries, will be the 
beginning of a number of similar institutions all over 
our country. In these schools, designers will be 
trained to specialize on the creation of beautiful things 
that can be adapted to machine production, and they 
won't be tempted to allow their enthusiasm to evolve 
designs that are too complicated for the limitations of 
these machines. 





ANTIQUE EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA 


(’ INTEREST to those buyers who are going abroad 
early this Summer is the 1928 International Ex- 
position of Antique Works of Art, at Olympia, just 
outside of London. 

This exposition opens July 19th, and closes 
August Ist, and is promoted by the Daily Telegraph. 

Sir Charles Allom, of the well-known firm of 
White, Allom & Co., will supervise the erection of a 
series of period rooms; and a special loan exhibition 
of extraordinarily valuable and interesting antiques is 
being arranged by Sir Martin Conway. 

The leading antique dealers of England will be 
represented at the exposition. 








A PLEASING CORNER IN A ROOM DECORATED BY W. & J. SLOANE 


The Upholsterer and 
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WHO’S WHO 


IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page. 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


O. L. Drake, Drapery, Floor Covering and 
Upholstery Buyer, The Chamberlain Huntress Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.—Began as clerk with this firm in 
September 1912. In 1919, went to The Ross Huntress 
Co., Rutland, Vt., as manager and buyer of the carpet 
and drapery departments. Returned to The Chamber- 
lain Huntress Co. in 1923, continuing up to the present 
in the capacity above mentioned, 

Joun Ort, Buyer of the Rug and Drapery De- 
partments, J. M. Bostwick & Sons, Janesville, Wis.— 
Was for nearly 17 years with The Bailey Dry Goods 
Co., Beloit, Wis., developing a profitable rug and 
drapery department in that connection. In 1925, 
connected with J. M. Bostwick & Sons, Janesville, 
Wis., and is a firm believer in the budget and stock 
control system of modern mer- 


At the end of two years, as contract manager, he 
returned to the rug and drapery department, assuming 
the position he now holds. 

FREDERICK SILBIGER, Head of Home Furnishings 
Department, The Meyers Co., Greensboro, N. C.— 
Received early training in the store of Lord & Taylor, 
New York, covering a period of 9 years, beginning 
as stock boy and becoming salesman. Subsequently 
was contrackman in rug department, and later assistant 
buyer at Greenhut’s. In 1914, became buyer of rugs, 
shades and luggage department with B. Lowenstein 
& Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., remaining there 7 
years; 1 year with The Pizitz Dry Goods Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; 4 years with The Cohen Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., leaving there in 1926, to take full charge 

of the departments, including 





chandising as well as the aggres- 
sive solicitation of furnishings 


rugs, draperies, blankets, luggage, 
china, lamps, house furnishings, 


orders for new buildings. 

K. Dupont Perry, Uphol- 
stery Buyer, J. A. Kirven Co., 
Columbus, Ga.—Began with this 
firm in the Fall of 1912, taking 
charge of the delivery department 
and with the exception of thirteen 
months’ army service, has been 
with them ever since. In addition 
to handling the delivery depart- 
ment, he started the mail order 
department and was successful in 
this undertaking, In July 1925, 
asked for and was given the 
drapery section, which has since 


AN OPEN LETTER 


We make this last request to you 
whose portrait and biography should 
have appeared in these two pages of 
our magazine, but who have not sent 
us either the photographs or the short 
history of your business career. 


We fear that in some instances ex- 
cessive modesty has prevented you 
from acceding to our request for 
this data; and probably in some cases 
you just haven’t been able “to get 
around to it.” 


It is not too late, however, to send 
in the material now, and we will be 
grateful for its receipt. This depart- 
ment has proven exceedingly inter- 
esting to many of our readers, and 
we desire to continue it as long as 
possible. 


THE EDITORS. 


novelty and gift furniture, orien- 
tal rugs and gift shop with the 


’ firm indicated at the head of the 


paragraph. 

JosepH F, E1peti, Lace Cur- 
tain Buyer, Lord & Taylor, New 
York—Began the upholstery and 
drapery business as a stock boy 
with B. Altman & Co., later be- 
coming salesman in charge’ of 
detail work of both departments 
and remaining for 15 years. Sub- 
sequently spent two years with 
Stern Brothers — one in curtain 
department and one in wholesale 


been greatly enlarged and now in- 
cludes window shades, luggage, 





upholstery department — leaving 
there to become head of stock in 








wool rugs, linoleum and draperies, 
and in the last six months of 1927, showed a 100 per 
cent. increase over any previous time. 

Harry C. Anprews, Buyer of Rugs, Carpets, 
Draperies and Furniture, Wm. R. Zollinger & Co., 
Canton, Ohio—Began as a boy with P. M. Harman 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, remaining for 18 years, and prior 
to leaving was contract salesman and assisted Mr. 
Harman in purchasing. For the last 15 years, has 
occupied his present position with the firm above 
mentioned, catering to large contract business as well 
as regular departmental trade. 

H. M. SHort, Manager of Rug and Drapery 
Department, J. M. High Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Began with 
this firm as a bundle wrapper in 1908, successively 
elevator boy, receiving clerk, shipping clerk, stock boy 
in rug and drapery departments, salesman, assistant 
sales manager and manager of contract department. 


the portiere and heavy goods 
section of Lord & Taylor’s department, later becoming 
head of stock in the curtain department, assistant 
buyer three years ago, and buyer January 1927. 
Orson A. Moore, Jr., Buyer of Draperies, 
Lamps, Pictures, Floor Coverings, Luggage, Linens 
and Domestics, Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Port- 
land, Me.—Started with Wood & Ewer, Bangor, Me., 
remaining 11 years and becoming salesman and 
assistant buyer. Opened new department for the 
Watson Miller Co., Portland, and remaining with their 
successors, the Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., for 
a period now totaling 20 years. 
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MEDIEVAL DESIGN MOTIFS 


ce text on opposite page. 
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FABRIC: ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun, W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a’ Comprehensive' Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


VI. Earty. CHRISTIAN AND MippLe Aces (Continued) 


E HAVE already referred to the prevalence of 
animal, bird and human figures in fabrics of the 
Early Christian and Middle Ages. We come now to 
a more specific consideration. of the inspiration back 
of the employment of various types of animal life. 
The lion was very much “in vogue” as a design 
motif during this périod. It was a symbol of power 
and it was therefore natural that woven stuffs, which 
were produced for the vestments of those in authority 
as well as those of extraordinary wealth, should 
employ the lion as. representative of their own estates. 
The presence ,of the lion in ecclesiastical vest- 
ments may have grown out of the fact that the tribe 
of Judah, which, following the promise to Jacob, held 





the sceptre up to the advent of the Messiah, had the 
lion as its emblem. 

In the series of plates here joined are three out- 
standing examples of symbolic groupings in which the 
lion plays the major part. 

Fig. 135, the design of which embodies the lion 
and the dove, is representative of power and affection. 

Fig. 136, from an example in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, combines the lion and the eagle, sym- 
bolizing power and force, while Fig. 137, combining 
the lion and the goose in a single design, is in the 
symbolism of the period representative of an alliance 
between prudence and strength. 

These three examples are of the period approxi- 
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mating the space of the Thirteenth Century. 

That the lion was not the supreme force and was 
amenable to control is indicated by the composition 
of Fig. 132. In this example, the lion is undoubtedly 
the subject of pursuit and correction, the lower human 
figures in the example indicating that the lion imme- 
diately above is the object of their attention, while in 
the upper section the fact that the lion is literally being 
restrained by the mane in the grasp of a figure, which 
may be either angelic or human, clearly indicates the 
thought of a force superior to that of the brute. 

There is another curious phase of design composi- 
tion that comes to light in the examples here presented 
in the character of the foliage which helps compose the 
pattern. Just as the animal life symbolized strength 
and power, the character of the plant life employed 
had its own special significance. 

In Figs. 132, 136 and 137, the palm which was 
an emblem of longevity, as the lotus was an emblem 
of renewed life and the oak an emblem of growth and 
sturdy character, had these various expressions to 
contribute to their several compositions. The lotus 
bud and flower which was a fundamental Egyptian 
design appears in conventionalized form in Fig. 123. 

Figs. 120 and 131 show highly conventionalized 
figures of the palm type while the oak is definitely 
indicated in Fig. 135. 





135 











A rather interesting type of conventionalization 
appears in Fig. 122. In addition to the picture of the 
eagle bearing a floral branch, there is a very unusual 
animal figure, which in addition to having wings con- 
nected with its fore shoulders, has the head of a lion 
and the feet of a deer, the balance of the body being 
fanciful in the extreme. 

There is also a curious combination in Fig. 121 
where a bird seeks to wrest a scroll from the mouth 
of a deer. 

The definite religious significance of many of 
these fabrics is represented by ray-like shafts of light 
which descend from some undefined or obscure 
heavenly source and it is perhaps a significant com- 
mentary on the symbolism intended that these ray-like 
designs do not appear in combination with anything 
but peaceful groupings. There are no animals rampant 
affronte or other evidences of combativeness but there 
is an atmosphere of peaceful docility like Fig. 127. 
Where animals of non-combative characteristics are 
shown, they have the appearance of sensing a superior 
power, sometimes indicated by awe and at other times 
by fear. 

That angels and other heavenly bodies were rather 
a definite conception and not a mere superstitious 
vagary, is shown in Fig. 129, the reproduction of a 
specimen in the South Kensington Museum and 
attributed to Italy of the late 13th Century, 
and in addition to the angelic figures which 
support the altar with its five spires pointing 
to heaven and the stars which represent the 
firmament, there is a distinct suggestion in the 
central figure with its multiple wings of the 
angel described by St. John in his vision on 
the Isle of Patmos. 

Of the other figures shown herewith 
whose origin has not already been revealed, 
Figs. 123, 124, 127 and 130 are at the South 
Kensington Museum. They are catalogued as 
having originated in Lucca, Italy, attributed 
to the 14th Century. 

Figs. 120, 121 and 122 are Lucca fabrics 
of the 13th or 14th Centuries, being imitations 
or-reproductions of Saracenic. 

Fig. 128 is also a Lucca production from 
the Museum of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Lyons. It is a damask brocaded in gold. 

Fig. 125 is a printed fabric of the 13th 
Century and Fig. 126 is a polychrome brocade 
also at Lyons, showing a Spanish Arabian 
influence of the 13th Century. 

Fig. 131 is a florentine damask of the 
14th Century and Fig. 133 is attributed to 
Lucca of the same period. 

(To Be Continued) 






































How can one or more widths of glazed chintz be 
joined together to make a window shade wider than 
the width of the material? 

When one or more widths of glazed chintz or 
other figured material is to be joined up for the pur- 
pose of producing a wide window shade, what is 
known as a lapped seam is employed, permitting about 
3g of an inch of the edge of one piece of the fabric 
to overlap the edge of the other piece to the same 
extent. This seam can either be sewn by hand by 
zig-zag stitches or may be sewn on a zig-zag shade- 
stitching machine. Particular care must be exercised 
to avoid any possibility of the fabric slipping, or in 
any way causing the material to lay otherwise than 
perfectly flat. When properly done, such a seam will 
roll around the shade roller without any interference 
and when the goods are properly matched, the seam 
is hardly discernible. 

How is it possible_to_produce richly carved hard- 
wood panels and furniture so that an appearance of 
age may be simulated while, at the same time, the 
grain and color of the wood remains as fresh as it is 
when it comes from the hands of the carver? 

This question probably refers to a practice known 
as sand blasting, resorted to for the purpose of creat- 
ing a definite texture less precise, as te surface, and 
less sharp, as to sculptured edges, than is normally 
produced by the hand of the carver. ‘ After such 
pieces have been shaped and carved in all details, the 
surface is subjected to a sand blastirig operation, which 
may be brief or prolonged according to the character 
desired in the finished piece. The sand blast literally 
eats away certain portions of the wood, rounds over 
the square edges of the carving and thus modifies the 
crispness of the lines left by the sculptor’s chisel. This 
process does not change the color of the wood, which 
may then be finished in the natural wood tone or 
stained and filled according to the effect desired. 

Is there any difference intended between the term 
“glass curtain” and “casement curtain’, or are they 
both the same thing? 

There is probably nothing more difficult for the 
young drapery worker to learn than the meaning and 
differences between certain drapery terms that are in 
common use. In a sense, a glass curtain is a casement 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


curtain because, as its name implies, it is applied next 
to the glass of a window. On the other hand, a case- 
ment curtain, though serving exactly the same purpose 
and of the same form, is not literally a casement cur- 
tain unless applied to a “casement” window. So-called 
glass curtains, which attain much of their popularity 
through their utility as well as through their grace, are 
applied to many places where window shades are in- 
applicable, and because of the fact that they serve as 
a means of shading a window, they are also sometimes 
called sun curtains. In commercial nomenclature, the 
three terms—glass curtains; sun curtains and casement 
curtains—are practically synonymous. 

Having occasion to apply a fabric to metal, ‘con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced with ordinary glue. 
Can you suggest a substance or method that will insure 
a more tenacious jointure between these two 
substances? 

In order to securely fasten a fabric, a leather, 
or other absorbent material to a non-absorbent sur- 
face, ordinary glue is seldom a satisfactory adhesive. 
If, however, to any good glue there is added a small 
amount of Venice turpentine, say in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to one-half pint, it will be found that 
the resulting adhesive will hold more securely and for 
a very much longer time. At the same time, it will be 
noticed that the mixture requires a longer time to dry, 
therefore, materials so joined must not be used until 
thoroughly hardened. | 

In refinishing a- mahogany table, a spot on which 
scalding hot water had been spilled, was found to be 
more absorptive than the rest of the service. Can you 
suggest a cause and remedy for this condition? 

The probable cause of this condition is the fact 
that the filler by which the original grain was filled, 
was soluble to either heat or dampness, and the con- 
tact of the scalding water drove the filler at, this 
portion farther into the grain of the wood, leaving 
the surface interstices practically as if the grain had 
never been filled. As a consequence, this spot will 
absorb finishing materials subsequently applied, leav- 
ing very little remaining upon the surface. The 
remedy to be employed will depend on the character 
of the original finish. If the original finish was a 


(Continued on page 140e) 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING 


SIMPLIFIED 


By JounN W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from March) 


EFORE these measurements can be of value to 

us, however, we must first restore to our perspec- 
tive floor plan the means of determining these measure- 
ments in perspective. Therefore, in Fig. 49, we have 
restored to our ground line the scale foot measure- 
ments by which our receding wall feet were determined. 
It will be remembered that our scale feet on the ground 
line in relation with our left measuring point (LMP) 
located each successive receding foot of our right floor 
line, upon which our right wall rests. 

In Fig. 49, these scale feet have been restored 
and are marked L1-L2 and so on to L16, which 
corresponds with the rear corner of our room and is 
16 feet into our picture, measured from the right front 
corner of our ground line. It will also be remembered 
that the perspective square feet of our floor were 
obtained by lines drawn through the receding foot lines 
of the right wall with one end of our straight edge 
held stationary at RVP. We have also restored our 
scale foot lines, beginning at the left end of our ground 
line and extending across to a distance of 16 scale feet 
in order that we may use them for measuring into our 
picture from the left front corner as readily as we 
can measure into our picture from the right front 
corner. These scale feet, which run from left to 
right are utilized in connection with the right measur- 
ing point RMP, and so we have marked them R1, R2 
and so on to R16, the corner of the room. 

Referring again to the measurements represented 
by the dotted lines AX, BX, CX and DX in Fig. 47, 
we proceed to produce these measurements on the 
perspective floor plan of Fig. 49. Beginning first with 
the right half of our picture, we find that the dotted 
line AX is one and one-half inches distant from the 
corner of the room on the right rear wall line. There- 
fore, we define a point on the ground line of our 
perspective floor 1% inches to the right of point L16 
(see A Fig. 49) and by drawing the line Al from A 
to LMP, we cut the right wall line at a point 114 inches 
from the corner, and a line drawn from RVP through 
the intersection of dotted line Al and the rear wall 
line (see dotted line A2) definitely fixes the distance 
of our perspective floor plan between the left rear 
corner of our piece of furniture and our left rear wall 
line, line BX being 9 inches from the corner of our 
room, enables us to find point B on our ground line, 
9 inches to the right of L16 or 3 inches to the left 
of L15. 


By carrying dotted line B1 from B to LMP, we 
cut the right rear wall line 9 inches from the corner 


and the dotted line B2, if carried from RVP, through 
the intersection of Bl with the right wall lipe, gives 
us the location of the left front corner of our piece, 
9 inches removed from the left rear wall. Line CX 
on Fig. 47 is 4 feet 3 inches from the corner, therefore 
the corresponding point C on the ground line of Fig. 49 
is 4 feet 3 inches to the right of L16, and the dotted 
line Cl drawn between C and LMP crosses the right 
rear wall at a point 4 feet 3 inches from the back 
corner of the room. 

By continuing the same process, we find that DX 
in Fig. 47 falls upon the 5th foot line from the back 
corner or the 11th foot line into the picture, and the 
intersections of Cl and D1 with the right wall line 
when used in conjunction with lines drawn from RVP 
through them, giving lines C2 and D2, give the neces- 
sary measurements for the location of the right front 
and back corners of the piece and the relative distance 
to which they lie to the right of the corner of the room, 
impinging upon the dotted lines A2, B2, C2 and D2. 

Now as we have measured the distances of these 
points from the left rear floor line, we must also 
measure their distances toward the spectator from the 
right rear floor line and to do so, we employ the scale 
feet on the ground line, which correspond with the 
receding scale feet of our left wall. 

Line HX is 3 inches from the corner of the room, 
therefore, we measure on our ground line 3 scale 
inches to the left of R16, locating point H, which, in 
relation to RMP, gives us the dotted line Hl. In a 
similar way, we employ the lines GX, FX and EX to 
locate points G, F and E, which in turn when carried 
to RMP give us the lines Gl, Fl and El, and by 
drawing lines from LVP through El, Fl and G1 and 
H1, we determine the location of lines E2, F2, G2 and 
H2, and these when carried out across our perspective 
floor, give us the distances of each of the four corners 
of our piece of furniture from the right rear floor 
line. . 

Now it will be seen that the juncture of A2 and 
F2 in Fig. 49 corresponds to the juncture of AX and 
FX in Fig. 47, the juncture of B2 and E2 in Fig. 49 
corresponds to the juncture of BX and EX in Fig. 47. 
Similarly the juncture of C2 and H2 corresponds to 
the juncture of CX and HX, and B2 and G2 with BX 
and GX, and a solid line ruled between the points thus 
determined on our perspective floor plan gives us the 
outline in Fig. 49 of the piece of furniture designated 
by E in Fig. 47. 

(To Be Continued) 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
be diagrams shown on this page are the cutting 
patterns for the drapery shown on page 127. The 
cutting of this pattern really introduces no new cutting 
principle other than a slit in the side of the right and 
left festoons. It does, however, introduce a new pleat- 
ing principle in that while the pleats on the outside 
edge of the right and left festoons are pleated up, as is 
ordinarily the case, the pleats which meet the center 
festoon are turned downward, thus concealing the gap 
where the center festoon passes through the slit. 
$y enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of 
these diagrams to three and one-eighth inches, the 
patterns made on the scale thus determined will fit 
a window five feet wide. 





THE MAKING OF AN UPHOLSTERY BUYER 
(Continued from page 95) 
headquarters, and always enabled us to actually sell 

at a lower price than the market. 

“Twenty-five years in the drapery business, and I 
have loved every hour of it and it has equipped me 
now as a wholesaler to understand the needs of the 
buyer. It is a great education, and an exacting educa- 
tion; but the field is growing so great that the future 
for capable men is most alluring. My best advice to 
the drapery buyer is: ‘Know the market thoroughly : 
know the public taste and demand and know the best 
standards of taste; then buy accordingly, and above 
all cooperate heartily with the auxiliary departments 
which overlap or merge upon yours. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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A LIVING ROOM BY MISS GHEEN, INC. 


In a home at Lake Forest, III. - 


The Upholsterer and 
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McCausLtanp—H. G. McCausland, well known 
as an upholstery buyer through various connections, 
and who contemplated engaging in business for him- 
self on the Coast, has returned to New York and on 
April 2nd assumed the position of merchandise 
manager with The Namm Store in Brooklyn. Mr. 
McCausland will merchandise the following depart- 
ments—wash goods, linens, blankets and comfortables, 
sheets and pillow cases, dress goods, silks, cretonnes 
and drapery fabrics, shades and awnings, lace curtains, 
religious goods, lamps. As each of these divisions is 
merchandised as a separate department, it can be seen 
that Mr. McCausland has assumed in his new position 
responsibilities of no mean proportions. 

RosENTHAL—W. E. Rosenthal, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rosenthal, is spending a couple of weeks at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. He will return to New 
York shortly after April 15th. 

Mitne—J. C. Milne, upholstery buyer for Lord 
& Taylor, New York, has recently returned from a 
11-week trip from Europe. 

Hunter—A. Burt Hunter, president of The Darl- 
ington Fabrics Corporation, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hunter, sailed for Bermuda April 4th for a brief rest. 

Meunta—Sanmukhrai H. Mehta of The Hindu- 
stan Art Co., returned from a foreign buying trip on 
the S.S. Leviathan Saturday March 24th. Mr. Mehta 
accomplished the trip from Bombay to New York via 
England,'in less than a month. 

HirscHBERG—Robert Hirschberg of Hirschberg, 
Schultz & Co. sailed on the S.S. Aquatania on March 
21st for a two month buying trip through Europe. 

BatEs—J. J. Bates, who joined Arnold Constable 
& Co. in 1923 as upholstery buyer, resigned recently 
to assume the position of buyer of the upholstery and 
kindred departments with Stern Brothers, entering 
upon his new duties April Ist. 

GaRDNER—George H. Gardner of the Mills & 
Gibb Corporation, sailed on the S.S. Mauritania 
Wednesday, April 11th, for a six weeks’ trip through 
the principal centers of Europe. 

LovEMAN—Emile Loveman, of Loveman Bros., 


WITH THE BUYERS AND 





SELLERS 


New York, accompanied by Mrs. Loveman, sailed on 
April 4th, on the S.S. Berengaria, for a nine weeks’ 
trip to England and France. 

FirtH—M. W. Firth, who formerly covered the 
South for The Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, has joined 
the selling force of The Goodman Curtain Corp., New 
York, in the capacity of general salesman, covering 
New York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Virginia and certain western cities. 

. Haset—R. Hasel is now covering the Long Island 
and New Jersey territories for the Modern Curtain Co. 

McFarLanp—James A. McFarland, formerly rep- 
resenting Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., has 
arranged to carry the lines of Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., 
through selected territory in the Middle West and in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Cusick—Wm. H. Cusick, who has been with the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Co. for thirty years, with 
the exception of a brief two-years’ interim, when he 
went to John Breuner Co. has resigned as head of the 
merchandising of upholstery goods and allied lines. 
His future plans are not yet announced, but it is 
thought he will open a place of his own. James Hyde, 
who has been buying for the City of Paris, continues 
in same capacity. 

Burc—Oscar J. W. Burg, buyer for Raphael 
Weill, San Francisco, started April lst as buyer for 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 

YoueNns—J. R. Youens, who has had a valued 
experience with Lipman & Wolfe and Meyer & Frank, 
and has lately been assistant at Bullock’s, succeeds 
Mr. Burg as buyer for Raphael Weill, San Francisco. 

HaLLer—Wendell J. Haller, who is covering the 
Southern trade for the Morrell Mills, will also call on 
the retail trade in New . York City. and Brooklyn. 
Grant J. Kunze will continue to call on the jobbing 
trade in New York City, Brooklyn, New York State, 
and New England. Eugene B. Morrell, of Morrell 
Mills, is now covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Brown—E. E. Brown, for more than a quarter 
of a century with W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., and during 
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the last several years serving them as president, has 
resigned from that office and plans, we believe, to 
retire from active business. 

CozeNE—Emil Coene, who was recently connected 
with the designing and styling department of Schwarz- 
enbach Huber & Co., sailed for Europe on March 24th 
in the interests of that concern. 

Hayston—John Hayston, who has been with the 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc. for over twenty years, was 
recently elected vice president of that concern. 

SacHs—M. Sachs is now covering New York 
State and New Jersey for Fuller Bros., Boston, manu- 
facturers of Blue Bird Slip Covers. J. Brymildson is 
covering Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia for the 
same concern. 

Herim—S. W. Heim, accompanied by Mrs. Heim, 
sailed on April 14th on the S.S. Leviathan for a buy- 
ing trip in the European markets. He will be gone 
about two months. 

Wuerry—Mrs. Frances Wherry, recently head 
of the drapery department of the O. J. de Lendrecie 
department store at Fargo, N. D., is now head of the 
interior decorating department at the Luger Co., a 
furniture establishment of the same town. 

ATkKINnson—After April lst, James C. Atkinson 
became director of sales for the Collins & Aikman Co., 
and will be located in the New York office and sales- 
room of Fred Pearson & Co., which is part of the 
Collins & Aikman organization, at 25 Madison Avenue. 

As a young man Mr. Atkinson started with the 
old Ridley Dry Goods firm at Grand and Allen Streets, 
New York. Later he sold furniture fringes to the 
upholstery jobbers and furniture manufacturers, him- 
self designing many of the fringes he sold. He rep- 
resented such firms as H. O. Perrin and the Oehrle 
Bros. Co. About 28 years ago, when Fred Pearson & 
Co. began to manufacture pile fabrics, he took their 
line, and has been with them ever since. 


OBITUARY 





Mrs. W. H. S. Lioyp 
Ww" the passing of Shirley Sabin Lloyd, president 
of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co., and widow of the 
founder of that firm, the industry lost one of its most 
striking and interesting members. 

Mrs. Lloyd was born in Chestnut Hill, Pa., 72 
years ago; but most of her younger days were spent 
in Brooklyn. When her husband died in 1892, she 
was faced with the necessity of managing the business 
he had founded and at the same time caring for her 
family. Her genius in business was evidenced by the 
success she made selling goods on the road, and by her 
ability to select patterns which would meet the require- 
ments of her customers. Often she went abroad to 





select her goods, and with the help of a loyal and 
efficient staff she developed the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 
from a comparatively small firm into one of the largest 
wallpaper importing concerns, with branch offices in 
several large cities. She was also engaged in several 
other business enterprises, in which she was equally 
successful. 

Mrs. Lloyd’s friends in the trade and among her 
own associates and employes were made by her charm 
of character and the quickness of her mind which had 
been highly developed and educated through omniv- 
orous reading and a great deal of travel. She is 
survived by a daughter, the wife of A. C. Dodman, 
Jr., and one son, Llewellen, who has been active in the 
business for several years. 


Wituiam D. McCann 

O* Marcu 9th William D. McCann, the well-known 

interior decorator and art critic of San Francisco, 
died at the Dante Sanitarium, following a brief illness. 
Mr. McCann was a native of California, and was born 
at Santa Cruz fifty-nine ears ago. As far back as his 
school-days he desired to become a decorator, and 
early went to Europe to study architectural drawing, 
design, and coloring. When he returned, still a young 
boy, he went to work with Harold Hockholser & Allen, 
running errands,. working in the shop, and finally 
decorating rooms and homes. Later he was taken into 
the firm, which changed its name to McCann, Belcher 
& Allen. 

Mr. McCann’s interest finally turned to Mexican 
and Spanish furniture. He made numerous trips to 
Mexico and brought back car-loads of lovely Spanish 
furniture, old brocades, church vestments, etc. With- 
out doubt he knew as much about Spanish furniture 
as anyone in this country. At one time he sold Stan- 
ford White, the famous New York architect, a great 
quantity of very fine authentic Spanish furnishings. 

In 1906, due to the earthquake and fire, Mr. 
McCann found himself financially in rather bad 
straits ; but rather than go into bankruptcy he gave his 
creditors notes, which have long since been paid in 
full. For about four and a half years, after the fire, 
he was with the firm of D. N. & E. Walter, acting as 
manager. of their entire decorative department. He 
then left them and opened business at 404 Post Street, 
where he met with great success. 

Besides his interest in things Spanish, Mr. McCann 
expended much study on Chinese art, and became an 
expert on Chinese porcelains, rugs, beads, brocades, etc. 

Mr. McCann is survived by two children, three 
brothers, and a sister. In his will, in which he pro- 
vides for the carrying on of his business for the 
benefit of his children, he makes a gift of one-tenth 
interest to Neel D. Parker, long connected with the 

(Continued on page 140c) 









T IS interesting to note how strong an influence the 

modernistic style has had upon the designs of the 
new light-weight fabrics being shown in the market by 
the various manufacturers. In some lines there are 
direct adaptations from foreign modernistic patterns; 
in others there are American conceptions in the New 
Art spirit, and even where there is little to be seen.in 
this spirit there is a whimsical note quite in accord 
with the unconventional trend of the times, 

We doubt if decorators and buyers have ever had 
an opportunity to make wider selections for their stock 
than they have this year. In the showing of every 
manufacturer there is a great diversity of patterns and 
colors, and the buyer can go into the market and with- 
out difficulty pick up what he needs to meet his indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Colorings generally are gay, the pastels shades 


IN T.HE SPRING FABRIC LINES 


and tints being in the minority, and wherever it was 
possible, without making their patterns gaudy or too 
aggressive, designers have used ‘the primitive colors 
in full, or almost full, strength. 

Practically all of these patterns are to be had in 
several color combinations following the color demands 
of the present day styles. 

It is of course impossible for us to illustrate all 
the intriguing patterns in the new lines, but we have 
made selections which we believe are representative, 
and which will give our readers an idea of what they 
can obtain in the New York market. These are 
illustrated on this and the following pages. It is 
unfortunate that the excessive cost of printing makes 
it impossible for us to show these patterns ‘in their 
colors; but even in half-tone reproductions they 
possess a decided interest. 


The fabrics illustrated here are from the lines of the following firms: 1. Johnson & Faulkner. 2. Garner & 
Co., Inc. 3. Stroheim & Romann. 4. F. Schumacher & Co, 5. Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 
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The above illustrations of Spring fabrics are from the lines of: 1. F, A. Foster & Co., Inc. 2. Rous- 
maniere, Williams & Co., Inc. 3. Spowers-Whiting Co., Inc. 4. McCreedy & Cawley. 5. Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co, 6. J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 7. Johnson & Faulkner. 8. McCreedy & Cawley. 9. Montague & 

Co., Inc. 














The above illustrations of Spring fabrics are from the lines of the following firms: 1. Proctor Co. 
2. Chambord, Inc. 3. M. H. Rogers, Inc. 4. Spowers-Whiting Co., Inc. 5. McCreedy & Cawley 6. J. H. 
Thorp & Co., Inc. 7. Proctor Co. 8. Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 9. F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 








The Spring fabrics illustrated above are from the lines of: 
& Co. 3. Morton Sundour Co., Inc. 4. Morton Sundour Co., Inc. 
Connor Co., Inc. 7. Witcomb-McGeachin & Co. 





1. Amory Browne & Co. 
5. Glendale Linen Co. 





2. F. Schumacher 
6. H. B. Lehman- 


























NEWS 


BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
‘THE plans of the New England Curtain Manufac- 
turers for their fourth Curtain Week are rapidly 
nearing completion. The show is getting down to a 
real business proposition. The mistakes of other 
shows have been guarded against and new ideas are 
taking their place. 

Curtain Week is now a real buying proposition ; it is 
educational both for the buyer and the merchandise 
man. The manufacturer today is combing the mills 
for new materials and the stylists are continually 
bringing out new styles. These are laid before the 
buyer in such a way that he can judge as to their 
selling qualities at a glance. 

Every curtain will be shown in pairs on window 
frames, with the tie-backs and valances in their places. 
There will also be a big display of the newest patterns 
in cretonnes, velours, damasks, etc. A window shade 
making machine in operation will be shown; also the 
latest designs in rods and hardware. 

The committee in charge have worked hard. 
Sidney Gutlon, who has charge of the entertainment 
which follows the banquet, is looking for an entirely 
new show. Harold Gordon, the chairman of the ban- 
quet committee, refuses to divulge his plans, but says: 


OF Free 


A view in the New York showrooms of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., at 245 Fifth Ave. 
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“Come and see.” Harry Cline has been looking after 
the other details. 


A MERCHANT’S CHARITY 
WE ALt have our pet charities, but there is none, we 


think, which is so appealing as that which brings 
pleasure into the lives of unfortunate children; and it 
gives everyone an enjoyable feeling to read about 
individuals who regularly undertake to bring happiness 
to those who might otherwise spend a most drab and 
colorless childhood. Every year for the past fourteen 
years on the opening day of the famous Barnum- 
Bailey & Ringling Brothers Circus in Philadelphia, 
Ellis A. Gimbel, of the firm of Gimbel Bros., has 
emptied every institution for orphaned, blind and deaf 
children in this city, and sent them to the circus as his 
guests. Over a hundred of these institutions share in 
Mr. Gimbel’s charity, and over 10,000 children are 
made happy by his generosity, which includes not only 
admission to “The Greatest Show on Earth’, but the 
peanuts, lollypops, etc., which are essential to every 
child for the proper enjoyment of Circus Day. 


OLIVER & KAUFMAN IN NEW QUARTERS 
Quiver & KaurMan, INc., are now comfortably 


installed in their new quarters at the corner of 
32nd Street and 5th Avenue. Their new quarters have 
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been attractively divided into private sales rooms, 
office, stock and shipping rooms, and their customers 
will find that in addition to the convenience of the 
new location, they have made a notable improvement 
in the appointments of their premises. The new lines 
now being sampled are interesting and attractive and 
embody in the better grades some new weaves not 
heretofore offered. 


LONG SANG TI, INC., REMOVED 
Lone Sane TI, INc., Chinese curio company, retail 
division of May Chong Co., Inc., have moved to a 
new building at 570 Fifth Avenue. They now occupy 
two floors and mezzanine, fitted with up-to-date fix- 
tures, which set off to advantage their large stock of 
high-grade Oriental decorative objects. 

The sliding doors of the lamp cases are an attrac- 
tive feature of the second floor. These are specially 
decorated and lacquered in true Chinese fashion. 

This move now places Long Sang Ti in the center 
of the elite buying district of New York. Jade-green 
letter-openers were distributed to each of their cus- 
tomers as a souvenir at their opening. 


A NEW FURNITURE CATALOGUE 
Tue Colonial Furniture Co. have just issued a new 
catalogue, their No. 18, on furniture frames. This 
book is doubly serviceable to the trade in that it shows 
each frame actually upholstered, as well as in the 
bare state. 

The frames illustrated include sofas and chairs 
in a wide variety in all-over upholstered styles, as well 
as with rails, panels and moldings of fine woods. 

Also included in this booklet are convertible 
davenport beds, occasional chairs, chaise lounge, foot- 
stool and bench frames, 


AN INTERESTING DISPLAY ROOM 

A DisPpLay room which interprets the Chinese and 

Japanese atmosphere has been installed by the 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York. Chinese and Japa- 
nese fabrics and other imported and domestic materials 
will be shown here. The idea has been completely 
carried out in the furniture and decorations of the 
room, and in the soft lights and Oriental hangings 
which adorn the walls and the ceiling. The room gives 
a very restful and at the same time unique effect, 
which will be a charming background for the display 
of the finer silken fabrics. 


RELIABLE FRAME CO. TO REMOVE 
Qn or ABout May Ist the Reliable Frame Co. will 
move to much larger quarters at 29-33 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, where they will occupy the entire tenth 
floor which will be more than 10,000 square feet of 
space. In addition to the various work-rooms and 
offices they have fitted up four show-rooms for the 





proper display of the many period styles which will 
be added to their lines. 

Their staff of designers has been increased, and 
they will now feature, along with their period styles, 
modernistic mirrors, cornices, and consoles, 


NOW SELLING DIRECT TO TRADE 

THE Period Art Metal Co., Inc. are now selling direct 

to the interior decorating trade. They have fitted 
up a show-room for the display of their crystal fix- 
tures, chandeliers, and ornaments. The members of 
the firm, who have had long experience in design- 
ing and manufacturing lighting fixtures, are: Frank 
Calautti, for thirty-five years in the trade, and former 
designer for one of the royal houses of Egypt ; Joseph 
Mazzarisi, twenty-five years’ experience; and Eugene 
Morfisi, assistant designer. 


NEW OFFICERS OF W. T. SMITH & SON, INC. 
AT A RECENT stockholders’ meeting of W. T. Smith 

& Son, Inc., the following were elected to office: 
F. C. Lachmund, president, to succeed E. E. Brown, 
retired; J. S. Gebhardt, vice president; and H. S. 
Stine, secretary. The membership of the board of 
directors was increased from four to five, and now 
comprises the following: H. Barraclough, J. S. Geb- 
hardt, F. C. Lachmund, H. S. Stine, and N. W. 
Witmeyer. 
M. H. ROGERS HAVE NEW SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
A NEw lease has been taken at 442 Post Street, San 

Francisco, and after April 15th M. H. Rogers, Inc. 
will be located at this number on the second floor. 
April 15th, Mr. Nielson, recently with Barker Bros., 
will take charge of the Los Angeles office. F. C. 
Campbell, formerly with D. & E. Walters, will cover 
the North coast territory, with offices in the Terminal 
Sales Building, Seattle. All under the supervision of 
H. O. Todd, in the San Francisco office. eS 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER’S STOCK ISSUE 

‘To REDUCE notes payable and to provide additional 

working capital made necessary by the enormously 
increased volume of business, Powdrell & Alexander 
issued recently 10,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
7 per cent. preferred stock, par value $100. Blake 
Bros. & Co., New York and Boston, Stock Exchange 
members, put this new stock on the market at 102% 
and accrued dividend, and it is interesting to note that 
the entire issue was taken up in one day. 


THE new home of Leo Elwyn & Co., Inc., is located 
at 23 West Fifty-fifth Street. This three-story 


building has been remodeled in the Dutch Colonial 

style, of two and a half stories, with a sloping blue 

slate roof. The exterior finish is stucco, with cream- 

colored trim. They will use the entire building for 

the display of their antique furniture and jewelry. 
(Continued on page 140c) 





















IN THE SPRING, RUFFLED CURTAIN LINES 


NE of the most marvellous developments of the last few years in the decorative trade has been that of the 

ruffled curtain industry. Today, in every department store from coast to coast are to be found large stocks of 
these curtains, varying greatly in price and pattern, and all; extremely saleable because of their excellent style 
and the ease with which they may be hung by the most inexperienced home-maker. 


J, 


There are many who may think that all ruffled curtains are more or less alike; and at first glance it would 
seem that there is not a great possibility of variation in their make-up, if we except the variations which may 
come from the use of different kinds of fabrics. However, what each individual manufacturer has dene to make 
his curtains different in a distinct manner from his competitors’ product is extraordinary. These diversities of 
style can be seen by any who will carefully examine the illustrations of some of the new lines shown on this and 
the succeeding pages. 


Ruffled curtains are made up of many fabrics, of many weights and qualities. We have seen many that were 
extraordinarily beautiful, and in the new lines are none that. do not show that they were designed by stylists 


of taste. 


Lack of space prevents us from illustrating more examples than we have; but we hope in a future issue to 
show other new patterns of similar pleasing character. Several of our illustrations show curtains not of the 
ruffled type but are included because of their excellent quality and appearance. 


The curtains shown below are from the lines of the following firms: 1. Eugene Neumaier & Co. 2. Kay 
Mfg. Co. 3. Bromley Mfg. Co. 
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The curtains illustrated above are from the lines of the following firms: 1. Ellery Products Mfg. Co. 
2. Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 3. Eugene Neumaier. 4. Jacob Sturmer. 5. Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc. 
6. Style Curtain Co., Inc. 

















2. Martin L. Sugarman 
6. Bromley Mig. Co. 


1. Martin L. Sugarman Co. 
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Belgrade Curta 


The curtains shown above are from the lines of: 
3. 


Co. 











The curtains illustrated above are from the lines of the following firms: 1. Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
2. Ellery Products Mfg. Co. 3. Arnold B. Cox. 4. Arnold B. Cox. 5. Belgrade Curtain Co. 6. Style 
Curtain Co., Inc. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns which may be of interest to the Visitin 
5 g 
Buyer and Decorator. 


BAYLIS CO. SHOWING CRETONNES ; 
A NEw departure in the business of the A. W. Baylis 


Co. is the introduction of a broad range of cre- 
tonnes, crashes, chintzes and sateens, which are now 
being displayed at their new show-rooms, 180 Madison 
Avenue. Among the patterns shown is one of an 
Autumn leaf design, used in conjunction with the 





Embroidered fabric in modernistic design by the Willich- 
Franke Studios 

thistle ; a vase of flowers used in a way which suggests 
the English garden theme; and several graceful 
Jacobean effects. In the chintzes, glazed and unglazed, 
there are interesting small patterns; and in the sateens 
there is an effective replica of a standard woven satin 
damask pattern, the effect of gold filling threads being 
produced by printing the figure in solid gold, and con- 
fining the use of all other colors to a striped back- 
ground. When the line is complete there will be 
between fifty and sixty individual patterns, with an 
average of five colorings to a pattern. 


RUGS OF SASE_ 
[tT Is ANNOUNCED that in the Spring Rug Openings 


two manufacturers are showing rugs made of Sase, 
the spun artificial silk produced by the Fitchburg Yarn 





Co., Fitchburg, Mass. These concerns are the Mon- 
mouth Rug Co., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, show- 
ing Axminsters. in floral designs, scatter size, and the 
Breslin Bros. Carpet Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, showing Wiltons in various sizes. The Breslin 
Bros. Carpet Co. have called their rugs “Sashan” 
rugs, and feature the name of Sase on their sales 
tickets. 


NEW LINE OF DRAPERY FABRICS 
A LINE of imported and domestic drapery and curtain 
materials, including scrims, marquisettes, organ- 





A wall banner in the line of Robert Le Fort & Co. 


dies, and sunfast silks and casement cloths, is now 
open to the inspection of the trade at the showroom 
of Leon F. Scoboria at 30 East Thirty-second Street. 
Cut orders for these materials are to be featured by 
Mr. Scoboria and he has available samples and cuttings 
which will be forwarded on request. 
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NEW SHOWING OF VELOURS 
Tue Glendale Plush Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, have 
commenced the manufacture of jacquard velours of 
the better grade, and friezes. Samuel T. Phillips, 
vice president of George Royle & Co., is the head of 
the new concern, the office of which is located for the 
time being at Torresdale and Frankford Avenues, and 
the mill at Orleans and Jasper Streets. The products 
of the Glendale Plush Mills will be shown for the 
present in conjunction with the George Royle & Co. 
lines of tapestries and novelty furniture coverings at 
their New York salesrooms in the Belmont Building 
and the Chicago salesrooms in the Republic Building. 

ADD NEW JACQUARD PLUSH 
A NEw three colored Jacquard plush has been added 
to the line of W. A. Hughes & Co. Samples of 
this line will be available by the 15th of April. They 
are also bringing out several designs featuring the 

New Art. 





LEATHER FLOOR COVERINGS 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT by the American Leather Pro- 
ducers, Inc. reveals the interesting fact that there 
is a demand for leather floor cushions, 


somewhat like the old-fashioned otto- Examples from the line of Dynamique furniture 


NEW IN WINDOW SHADE FABRICS 
SoMETHING quite new in window-shade fabrics has 
just been brought out by the Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
This firm has taken their Joanna cloth, one of last 
year’s new products, a fabric of splendid quality, and 
tinted it in a range of 12 colors, which they call 
Joanna Pastels, and have designed to meet the modern 
desire for color in every item of home decoration. 

In this line of shade cloths the decorator can pick 
out a color which will match or harmonize either by 
contrast or analogy, with the predominating color in 
any scheme of decoration. 

This type of cloth should be especially interesting 
to those who are experimenting with the modernistic 
art idea. 

In addition to the line are five other cloths called 
Duplex Joanna Pastels, On the side which is to face 
the exterior of the house these shades are of the usual 
shade-cloth color, while the inside is colored in five 
exquisite tints. 

Joanna cloth is beautifully finished, soft in tex- 
ture, and has great resistance to dirt, rain, sun and 
wear. 


A MODERNISTIC 
SHOW-ROOM 


mans manufactured by the Johnson-Handley-Johnson Co. A SHOW-ROOM decoratea 


These are being developed in the 
most up-to-date colors and designs by 
Poiret and other well-known modern- 
istic designers, and are intended for 
use in place of small chairs, or for 





foot-rests. 




















in the modernistic 
style and devoted almost 
exclusively to the display 
of modernistic produc- 
tions is that of the San- 
Dor Art Co., recently 
(Cont'd on page 140e) 
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(Continued from page 130) 


firm, and a similar interest to a brother, Warner 
McCann, provided he becomes a working partner and 
devotes his entire time to the business. 


WiiiiAM A. Payson 

O* Aprit 7th William A. Payson, a Boston selling 

agent died at the age of seventy-eight. For many 
years Mr. Payson was New England representative for 
the Pennsylvania Tapestry Mills, also at various times 
representing other large organizations. He was well- 
known in the trade and had many friends who will 
greatly regret his passing. For the past two or three 
years Mr. Payson has not been in the best of health, 
but nevertheless managed to keep about in the trade. 


FRANK A, DILLON 

O* Aprit 4th Frank A. Dillon, for the past few 

years covering the small towns of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and North and South Carolina for the 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., was struck by a taxicab 
at Prospect Park and Third Street, Brooklyn, dying 
later in Kings County Hospital. Mr. Dillon was 
twenty-seven years old. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College. He is survived by two sisters and a 
brother. He was buried at Holyoke, Mass. 


WILLIAM KERR BALLANTYNE 


_ KERR BALLANTYNE, president of the Na- 
tional Fabric & Finishing Co., died on March 
23rd, at the Good Samaritan Hospital, in this city. 
The deceased was 63 years old, and one of the founders 
of the Selzer & Ballantyne Co., which was consolidated 
with other companies about three years ago, and now 
operates under the name of the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL SHEERS 
BR som: CAMPBELL SHEERS, Secretary and Works 
Manager of the Defiance Paper Company and 
Niagara Wall Paper Company of Niagara Falls, and 
Treasurer of the Pittsburgh Wall Paper Company at 
New Brighton, Pa., passed away on Monday after- 
noon, April 2nd, at the age of 30 years. The funeral 
services were held from his late residence in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., on Wednesday, April 4th, and his body 
was taken to his former home in Pittsburgh for burial. 
Mr. Sheers had been connected with the above 
Companies for about ten years and had been in charge 
of the Pittsburgh Wall Paper Company at New 
Brighton, Pa., for a number of years before coming to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., about a year and a half ago. 
He was highly respected by all his associates and 
his passing will be keenly felt by the people with 
whom he worked. 





FRISCO AND THE COAST 
(Continued from page 114) 


run to certain styles or colorings; and the Pacific 
Coast runs particularly to vivid colorings, possibly due 
to light conditions; possibly to the temperamental 
tendency towards the hereditary Spanish; possibly to 
the prevalence of so much natural floriculture—a sort 
of standard of color environment. But wherever you 
go you get this note of gorgeous colorings in furnish- 
ings ; and it’s pleasing here, while in the East it might 
seem garish. 

I hear some talk of establishing furniture plants 
here. I doubt if the market will justify a very great 
expenditure in competition with Eastern factories. 
Of course they could save on freight rates, perhaps 
15 per cent. ; but could they make and sell in quantities 
to meet the lower cost of the big production in the 
highly-equipped plants of Eastern organizations? I 
doubt it. To be sure they are already making 75 
per cent. of all-upholstered furniture, but that’s only 
a detail of the business, which you'd realize if you 
saw the enormous stock John Breuner carries—tre- 
mendous! And I think of when the elder Breuner 
started, back in 1859 in Sacramento; a little place, but 
big for those days, and one of the first, if not the first, 
to have the temerity to open a furniture store follow- 
ing so close on the gold rush. The country is full of 
these surprises. hs ms 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 136) 


E. L. MANSURE & CO. PLAN DETROIT BRANCH 
FroLLowinc the success of the office recently opened 


in Cleveland by The E. L. Mansure Co., this firm are 
planning to open almost a duplicate of this office in 
Detroit. The location chosen is in the United Artists 
Bldg. on Bagley Avenue—a new modern building con- 
veniently located to the trade, and their quarters will 
be a combined display and stock room. Plans are being 
made to open the new office by May Ist. 


JN ORDER to better show the line of drapery fabrics 

made by the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation, 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. have recently enlarged 
their New York show-room. The new addition will 
be a distinct show-room, devoted to these fabrics, 
which are to be sold exclusively by Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc. 


AN INTERESTING prize design contest was recently 

held in Paris by the Robert Griffin Division of the 
United Wall Paper Factories, Inc. As a result of the 
contest over 600 new French designs were received. 
At the time of going to press the names of the prize 
winners were not available, but will be published in a 
future issue. 
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AFTER May Ist the French & Italian Furniture Co., 

Inc. will be situated in their new quarters at 307- 
311 East 53rd Street, New York City. Their line of 
imported furniture and furniture frames has been 
augmented by many attractive pieces of pleasing design. 


NEw branch offices and display rooms have been 

opened in Los Angeles by Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
Inc. at 816 South Figueroa Street, with C. Clifton 
Smith in charge. 


Aout May Ist M. B, Cahn & Co., Inc., New York, 

manufacturers of window cornices, mirrors, etc., 
will be located at 107 E. 31st Street, where they will 
occupy the entire second and third floors. 


ADDITIONAL space has been acquired by the Decorative 
Furniture Frame Co., New York, importers of fine 
furniture frames. 


Qn May rirst the Meriden Textile Co. are removing 
their offices and show-rooms to 373 Fourth Avenue. 
This firm specializes in mohair decorative fabrics. 


Tue work rooms of Harry Hacker, Inc. have moved 
to much larger space at 117 West 46th Street, 


Arter April 15th the Camden Upholstery Shop, Inc., 
New York, will be located at 306 E. 61st Street. 





THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 
§ ons members and friends of the Art-in-Trades Club 
to the number of something over 600, gathered at 
the Hotel Commodore on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 11th, on the occasion of the club’s 22nd annual 
banquet. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the evening 
was, as is always the case, the reception and renewal 
of acquaintances, which took place in the reception 
room prior to the banquet. The Art-in-Trades Club 
has always been noted for its remarkable feeling of 
good fellowship, which prevails at its various func- 
tions, and this was decidedly not lacking on the 
occasion we mention. 

In the absence of the president, Harry Wearne, 
due to illness, an absence which was greatly regretted 
by all present, Lorentz Kleiser, vice president, presided 
and introduced the toastmaster of the evening, William 
Sloane Coffin. In his remarks, the toastmaster sketched 
the growth and development of the club, emphasizing 
the high aims and objects which had always been 
before them since the inception of the Frank Albert 
Parsons classes at the West Side Y. M. C. A.; and 
as the gathering had been hooked up with broadcasting 
station, WNYC, he took occasion to call upon the 
members present to join him in sending a greeting to 
president Wearne, who was to be tuned in on the 
festivities from his home. 


At the close of his introductory remarks, the 
toastmaster introduced E. A. Paddock, who brought 
a stirring western message, based upon his contact 
with outdoor life west of the Rockies. 

The next speaker of the evening was M. Andre 
Brouzet, French vice consul, who brought a brief 
message extending the felicitations of his nation and 
country. 

John V. A. Weaver, author and playwright, who 
has made a name for himself by studying and express- 
ing Americanism, had the subject “American”, which 
he treated from the literary and grammatical stand- 
point in a very interesting way. 

The closing speaker of the evening was Dr. Henry 
Gaines Hawn, whose subject “The Soul of Things” 
permitted him to present some thoughts on the natural 
beauties to which the human race is a legitimate and 
unappreciative heir. 

Throughout the evening, singing and instrumental 
music enlivened the proceedings and so goes into the 
annals of the club the record of yet another successful 
get-together, the credit for which lies at the door of 
the energetic committees, whose unselfish work made 
such an evening possible. 





LOVEMAN BROS. ADD TO “PULL-CORD” 
LINE 


i be THE drapery materials and the casement «cloth 

bearing the Pull-Cord feature, which so greatly 
minimizes the labor of obtaining all kinds of shirred 
effects, Loveman“Brothers are now offering a large 
range of colors in both voiles and rayon cloths . In the 
voiles they have a line of twelve excellent colors, and 
in the rayons there are eight. This material is 
36 inches wide, and each carries either four or eight 
cords, along which the shirring is done as was 
described in this magazine when the material was 
first put on the market. 

The firm has recently added a line of all-over 
dobbe and jacquard designs with the pull-cord feature. 
These fabrics have only four cords. Plain uncorded 
materials to match can also be obtained. Their latest 
addition to the line is a valance material which con- 
sists of a half-width of the regular material hemmed 
and cut to suitable lengths. 





THE N. Y. U. DRIVE 
i CONNECTION with the New York University drive 
for a more adequate financial basis of operation, 
a number of representative men of the upholstery and 
allied industries are enlisted in the work. 
Sidney Blumenthal heads the upholstery group; 
David W. Klau, the window shade group; Eugene 


Orsenigo, the furniture group; and John Sloane, the 
floor covering group. 
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IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 140b) 


opened at 230 Fifth Avenue. This firm specializes in 
shades and lighting fixtures, and has a stock embracing 
innumerable models all of them variations in the New 
Art manner. Besides this regular line they are carry- 
ing a number of imported chintzes, some very inter- 
esting mirrors, a wide selection of decorative novelties 
and souvenirs, and boudoir, living-room and dining- 
room furniture, a good deal of which was designed by 
Professor Kozma, the well-known Viennese designer. 

The decorations of the show-room have been 
excellently handled. The walls are covered with a 
silver paper and a paper cleverly imitating mother-of- 
pearl, broken here and there by patches of blue and 
green. The show-room equipment, by which we mean 
the show-cases, the railings, the chairs for customers, 
and the tables on which some of the stock is displayed, 
are in the modernistic style, and the whole place is 
a riot of color, pleasantly subdued by clever lighting. 





HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 
(Continued from page 123) 


varnish finish, it would be advisable to scrape the 
entire top of the table and refill it and refinish it. If 
a shellac finish, which is not indicated by the action of 
the water, the same treatment would be advisable. If, 
however, the finish was a French polish finish, built up 
by successive coatings of oil polish or was a wax finish, 
the original finish can probably be removed by naphtha, 
the dull spot charged with filler to match the rest of 
the surface and the whole top then refinished by what- 
ever top coating is desired. A French polished sur- 
face has no filler applied but the entire finish is ob- 
tained by successive coats of well rubbed polish, the 
effect being to gradually fill the grain and thus build 
up a solid surface. This is probably the type of finish 
originally carried by the table in question; therefore, 
in building up the dull spot, it is merely necessary 
that the original finish at that place be restored after 
the same manner in which it was originally produced— 
in other words, by successive applications of polish, 
vigorously rubbed and allowed to thoroughly harden 
between applications. 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 











Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 


SALESMEN to handle live selling line of drapery and 

valance trimmings. Territory throughout country now 
open. Good opportunity for right men with department store 
following. State experience in reply. Address “Good Oppor- 
tunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR—We have an opening for an 

experienced decorator who has initiative and sales ability. 
Give ‘complete information in first letter. Address Kauf- 
mann’s, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN can give thorough representa- 

tion to the upholstered furniture manufacturing trade in 
Greater New York. Open for side line or exclusive represen- 
tation. Have established office and can show results. Address 
“Established”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MERCHANDISE or depart- 
ment manager. Experienced in draperies, wall-paper, paints, 

pictures, and toys. Years of experience in department stores. 

Address “Department Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—STUDIO of interior decorations doing good 

business, select clientele, or will consider decorator of 
proven ability as partner. Located San Antonio, Texas. 
Address “Expansion”, care The Upholsterer. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery and upholstery 

fabrics require the services of a high-class salesman to 
cover the Middle West territory. Must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the decorative trade. Excellent opportunity 
for right man with proven ability. Salary and commission; 
give in first letter all particulars, which will be treated in 
confidence. Address “Middle West”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED—to sell as a side or full line to 
drapery dealers our new patented wrought iron curtain rods 
and cornices. Wonderful new invention, beautiful designs. 
State territory and experience. The Midwest Metal Art Co., 
244-254 Butler Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
COMMISSION MAN wanted for Chicago and Middle West; 
one who is familiar with the drapery line; with good ref- 
erences. Address “Commission”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as drapery work-room manager. Ten 
years’ experience here and abroad. Young, energetic, and 
well-educated. Thorough knowledge of trade. Will go any- 
where. Address “Drapery Workroom”, care The Upholsterer. 
COMMISSION SALESMAN wanted for drapery concern 
to cover Richmond and the South. Address “Richmond”, 
care The Upholsterer, 
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DRAPERY HANGER 4nd slip-cover cutter, with experience 

on high ladder work. All year round position at $50 a week 
for the right man, Address “New York City”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR SALESMAN. Must 
be competent to sell furniture and draperies in and out of 
the city. Permanent position. Advise experience, age, salary 
expectations and references. Address Superintendent’s Office, 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Alabama. 
WANTED—FURNITURE DESIGNER. Must be first class 
with practical experience. One prolific in creating new 
designs. Highest wages paid to one who can qualify. State 
age, full experience, past and present employers, if any. 
Address “Practical Designer”, care The Upholsterer. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER a thoroughly experienced 
drapery manager, buyer, decorator, designer and cutter. 
Can increase your business with new and original ideas. 
Modern and progressive; fifteen years’ experience; age forty. 
Address Charles Terrill Moesser, 181 No. McCadden Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SALESMAN—for high class interior decorating and furnish- 
ing store. One who cam make up his own schemes and 
estimates. When writing state age, experience, and salary 
arrangement expected. Address L. N. Kandela, 20 East 
Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Capable of closing contracts for 
the furnishing of draperies in hotels, clubs, theatres, and 
other public institutions. Liberal commission basis. Address 
“Liberal”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR and contract man wishes to make 
a change. Thoroughly familiar with draperies, floor cover- 
ings and good furniture. Drapery estimating and workroom 
experience. Sixteen years in the business. Address “L. T.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN selling gift, art and drapery trade 
to carry beautiful new oil paint process floor and fire-place 
screens, waste-baskets, and other novelties. Tell us lines 
carried and territory covered. Give references. Address 
“Miller”, 1040 Jay Street, Rochester, New York. 
FRENCH INTERIOR DECORATOR, 29, long experience 
in the business, wishes position as manager, buyer, or 
assistant; complete knowledge of European market for furni- 
ture antiques, materials, novelties. Address “P. T. M.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—to carry converters’ line of drapery piece 
goods on side line commission basis, in following territories : 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama. Also New Eng- 
land. Must be well acquainted with department store, retail, 
and jobbing trades. Address “Retail & Jobbing”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
MAN—30, employed with cretonne converter on sales floor 
desires to make better connections, either inside or outside. 
Address “Better”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LINE OF CHINTZES, cretonnes, and linens by 
salesman now covering Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
calling upon drapery and upholstery buyers. Address “Cre- 
tonnes”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY BUYER—Four years’ experience, wants a posi- 
tion with live concern; understands workroom management. 
Best of references. Address “Drapery Buyer’, care The 
Upholsterer. 
MANAGER AND BUYER—Twenty years’ experience as 
manager and buyer in drapery, rug, and carpet departments, 
desires to make change. North or East preferred. In store 
handling fine grades of merchandise. Al references. Address 
“North or East”, care The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY MANAGER—A well known drapery and art 
trimming manufacturer needs a young man with manufac- 
turing production and general business experience. He must 
possess personality, initiative, and creative ability, and main- 
tain an effective factory organization. State fully and frankly 
your qualifications. Address “Qualifications”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN for manufac- 
turer of popular priced drapery fabrics. Must be familiar 
with the trade through the New England States. Also experi- 
enced salesman wanted for New York State. Address “New 
Kngland States”, care The Upholsterer. 
WORKROOM MANAGER of practical experience, expert 
cutter and estimator of every type of work, desires connec- 
tion with first class firm where experience and ability will be 
appreciated. Finest Chicago, New York and Boston refer- 
ences. Interview requested. Address “Competent”, care The 
Upholsterer. 





SALESMAN WANTED —to carry side line of bathroom 

rubberized shower curtains. All territories open. On com- 
mission basis; does not require much room. Address “Shower 
Curtains”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN for territories 
outside New England and New York to carry good line of 
upholstery and drapery trimmings as side line. Address 
“Trimmings”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVE wants sole selling 
agency for pile fabric manufacturer. Knows styling and 
selling and can guarantee results. Address “Sole Agency”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—to handle a representative line of 
mohairs, jacquards and moquettes in Greater New York 
and New England. Commission basis. Give age, experience, 
present connection, references and when available. Address 
“Plush Maker”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—looking for a good line. Have traveled New 
York State, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Richmond 14 years; been with one house, 
now retiring from business, 30 years. Age 48. Address 
“Producer”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED LIVING ROOM FURNI- 
TURE SALESMAN with good following to handle a fast 
selling popular-priced line made right. Territory to be cov- 
ered: New England States and Ohio. Address “Miller”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—8 years’ experience, wishes 
position in large store. Can design and estimate on 
draperies, slip covers, shades, etc. Also furniture and’ rugs. 
Address “L. L.”, care The Upholsterer. 





FOR SALE 


Woodworking factory and building, fully equipped. 
Corner building. Light on four sides. 3 lots, 50 x 90, 
and an adjoining lot 25 x 100. Address “Fully 
Equipped”, care The Upholsterer. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE PHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1928. 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK ** 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and savs 
that he is the business manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid: publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 

Publisher. ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
OR ohn W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N 3 
Managing Editor....C. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager....W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

‘That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or moré of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & T.awton, Inc............. 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
A Ue er 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Wey le RNS 3.5 Sak ck eedow ees 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of honds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 

ration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
onds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 1928. 


(Seal.) a: WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) ° 








